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Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel; 

OR, 

BOUND  TO  SHOW  HIS  NERVE. 


BY  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRED  DISCUSSES  MARKSMANSHIP  WITH  FRENCH  OFFICERS 

— THE  YOUNG  COUNT. 

“Whom  does  he  want  to  fight'  Fred?” 

“He  didn't  tell  me.” 

“When  did  the  trouble  happen?” 

“At  the  ball  night  before  last,  I  guess;  and  I  think  it 
was  one  of  the  military  officers  present,  but  I  forgot  to  ask 
him  what  it  was  about.  He  was  very  much  disappointed 
at  my  not  acting  as  second  for  him.” 

“Why  did  you  refuse  to  do  so,  Fred?” 

“Because  I  don’t  care  to  get  mixed  up  in  an  affair  of 
that  kind  so  soon  after  reaching  Paris,  for  these  French 
people  have  ideas  quite  different  from  ours  concerning  the 
code.  I  advised  him  to  see  some  friend  who  was  better 
po-ted  than  I  am  in  such  matters.” 

“Oh,  he  thinks  you  are  posted  enough.  I  guess  what  he 
want-  is  a  man  in  whom  he  has  implicit  confidence,  and 
that  he  has  in  you.” 


“Well,  it’s  perfectly  absurd,  Terry.  I  haven’t  been  two 
weeks  in  France  yet,  and  it’s  the  first  time  I  was  ever  on 
French  soil,  and  I  would  probably  commit  some  blunder 
that  would  set  the  wdiole  nation  to  laughing  at  me.  1  am 
too  young  to  be  engaged  in  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“Well,  you’re  as  old  as  Albert  is,”  remarked  Terry,  as 
lie  and  Fred  were  sitting  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hotel  in  Paris. 

“\es,  very  true;  but  his  title  and  position  in  society 
here  gives  him  a  standing  which  I  have  not.” 

“The  deuce  you  haven’t.  An  American  citizen  has 
standing  the  world  over.” 

“That  may  be,  if  he  has  a  record,  while  I  am  but  a  boy 
yet,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  other  fellow  would 
object  to  my  coming  into  it  on  that  account;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  I  didn’t  want  to  get  mixed  up  in  it.  His 
mother,  the  duchess,  would  probably  hold  me  to  blame  if 
anything  should  happen  to  him,  and  that  would  sever  the 
friendship  between  her  and  my  mother;  and  besides  that, 
the  news  would  go  back  to  New  York,  and  rfather  and 
mother  would  make  a  cable  boil  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
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with  some  hot  talk  to  me.  They  are  perfectly  willing  for 
me  to  light  when  1  am  attacked,  but  to  become  mixed  up 
in  a  French  affair  of  honor,  they  wouldn  t  stand  it. 

“Well,  they  wouldn't  know  of  it  until  it  was  all  over 
with/’  said  Terry. 

“That's  all-  right ;  1  don't  care  to  do  anything  that  will 
worry  them.  They  are  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the 
wide  world,  just  as  your  parents  are  yours.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.” 

Just  then  they  were  joined  by  Harry  Creighton,  who 
was  in  Paris  with  them,  accompanied  by  his  parents  and 
two  sisters.  He  was  the  captain  of  the  famous  Bay  State 
baseball  team,  whom  Fred's  team  defeated  so  signally  early 
in  the  season  at  Boston.  Terry  informed  him  that  young 
Albert,  the  son  of  the  Duchess  de  Villanuve,  who  held  the 
title  of  count,  had  asked  Fred  to  second  him  in  a  duel 
which  he  was  anxious  to  fight  with  a  military  officer. 

“Well,  is  he  going  to  do  it  ?”  Harry  asked. 

“Ho,  he  refused,”  said  Terry. 

“Fred,  old  man,  your  head  is  level,”  remarked  Harry. 

“I  hope  it  is,”  said  Fred;  “and  I'm  half  inclined  to 
think  that  Albert’s  mother  ought  to  know  it  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  his  pushing  the  matter  any  further ;  for  the 
idea  of  a  youth  twenty  years  of  age  fighting  a  duel  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  height  of  absurdity.” 

“Now  look  here,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “don't  forget 
that  affair  of  eighteen  months  ago  out  at  Yellowstone  Park. 
You  were  challenged  and  very  promptly  accepted  it.” 

“That's  all  very  true;  that  was  forced  upon  me,  but  I 
would  never  have  challenged  him  myself.  In  this  case 
Albert  proposed  sending  the  challenge.  Of  course,  in 
France  a  man  can’t  refuse  to  accept  a  challenge  and  retain 
his  position  in  society,  unless  he  can  give  reasons  therefor 
that  the  code  of  honor  would  approve.  In  America  the 
challenged  party  could  simply  tell  the  other  fellow  to  go 
to  Hades,  and  he  wouldn't  lose  any  reputation  at  all  except 
among  a  certain  tough  class,  whose  good  or  bad  opinion 
doesn’t  amount  to  anything,  anyway.” 

Harry  asked  the  same  questions  that  Terry  did,  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  trouble,  but  of  course  Fred  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

“See  here,  now,”  said  Fred  to  both  of  them,  “don’t  let 
the  girls  get  hold  of  it;  and  if  I  don’t  see  Albert  again 
before  night,  I’ll  call  on  him  at  his  home.  I  don’t  want 
him  to  think  that  my  friendship  for  him  is  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  by  him  in  any  difficulty.  I  tried  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  I  was  not  the  man  that  he  ought  to  have 
to  second  him  in  an  affair  of  honor,  but  he  went  away 
apparently  very  much  disappointed.” 

The  three  friends  remained  at  the  hotel  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  see  the  young  count 
again,  but  he  did  not  show  up. 

“Boys,  I’ve  got  to  hunt  hi  in  up,”  said  Fred. 

“Where  will  you  go  to  look  for  him?”  Terry  asked.  “It 
is  doubtful  if  he  will  show  up  at  home  until  the  affair  is 
over  with.” 

“Well,  I’ll  go  there  myway,  and  maybe  I  can  learn 
where  he  is.  The  truth  is  I  want  to  get  him  out  of  it,  if  I 


can,  for  I  don’t  think  that  he  is  much  skilled  in  the  art 
of  fencing.” 

“I’m  satisfied  of  that,”  remarked  Terry.  “I  could  beat 
him  at  it  myself.” 

“Well,  you  see  he’d  get  the  worst  of  it  in  a  duel  with  a 
militarv  officer,  for  all  French  officers  are  skilful  swords¬ 
men.  I  guess  you  two  had  better  go  along  with  me. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “we’ll  do  so,  but  if  we  are  to 

call  at  the  ducal  residence,  we'll  have  to  go  in  our  dress 

\ 

suits.” 

“Oh,  of  course;  so  hurry  up  and  get  yourselves  in  shape, 
and  we’ll  be  off  just  as  soon  as  possible. 

They  all  three  went  to  their  rooms,  and  were  soon 
dressed  as  to  go  to  the  opera,  but  before  they  could  get 
away  from  the  hotel  one  of  Harry  s  sisters  saw  them  in 
their  dress  suits,  and  suspected  that  they  were  going  out 
somewhere.  She  at  once  asked  him  where  there  they 
were  going. 

“We  are  going  to  call  on  Albert,”  he  replied. 

“Then  where?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  we  are  going  to  bring  him  here,  if  we  can.” 

“Have  you  an  engagement  with  him  ?”  she  asked. 

“No,  but  Fred  wishes  to  see  him  on  some  sort  of  business, 
and  asked  Terry  and  me  to  go  with  him,  and  as  we  have  to 
call  for  him  at  his  home,  it  wouldn’t  do  to  go  there  except 
in  full  dress.” 

She  hurried  away  to  inform  her  sister  and  Evelyn,  and 
Harry  hastened  to  get  Fred  and  Terry  out  of  the  way  be¬ 
fore  the  girls  could  see  them  again.  They  got  out  of  the 
hotel,  entered  a  carriage,  and  were  driven  away  at  once 
for  the  ducal  residence.  It  was  quite  a  distance  there,  and 
when  they  reached  it  they  were  ushered  in  by  the  attendant 
at  the  door,  who  knew  them  as  personal  friends  of  the 
young  count.  They  learned  from  the  duke’s  secretary  that 
Albert  was  not  at  home. 

'  “When  was  he  here  last?”  Fred  asked. 

“He  left  the  house  about  noon,”  was  the  reply,  “and  has 
not  since  returned.” 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  I  would  be  likely  to  find  him  ?” 

“I  cannot,  monsieur.  He  attends  the  Athletic  Club  sev¬ 
eral  evenings  in  the  week,  when  not  at  the  opera.” 

“Well,  we’ll  go  there,  but  if  he  should  return,  kindly  say 
to  him  that  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  see  him  at  my 
hotel.” 

“I  will  do  so,  monsieur.” 

They  then  left  their  cards  for  her  grace,  the  duchess,  and 
retired.  They  were  driven  at  once  to  the  Athletic  Club 
house,  where  they  were  admitted  as  the  friends  of  the  voung 
count,  but  learned  that  he  had  not  been  in  there.  The 
major,  however,  with  whom  Fred  had  his  first  bout  with 
the  foils  when  Albert  introduced  him  to  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  came  in  just  as  they  were  going  to  leave. 

“Ah,  Monsieur  Fearnot,  I  am  pleased  at  meeting  you 
again.” 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  major,"  Fred  replied.  “I  am 
looking  for  the  count,  do  you  know  where  he  is?'’ 

“Sorry  to  say  I  do  not.  If  lie  is  not  otherwise  engaged, 
though,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  will  drop  in  here  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening.” 
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“Then  would  you  advise  me  to  wait  here  for  him?” 

“Yes,  monsieur.” 

“Well,  1  don't  know  whether  it  is  quite  the  thing  for  us 
to  appear  here  unless  accompanied  by  some  member.  Will 
you  be  sponsor  for  us  until  he  arrives?" 

“With  pleasure,  monsieur.  Come  with  me,”  and  he  led 
the  way  into  the  great  reception-room  of  the  club,  where, 
of  course,  they  met  quite  a  number  to  whom  they  had  been 
introduced  on  the  former  visit.  Some  of  them  they  had 
met  at  the  great  ball  at  the  ducal  residence,  and  they  had 
heard  Fred's  discussion  with  the  old  general  about  the 
marksmanship  of  American  soldiers.  A  Colonel  Beauvais, 
who  had  heard  the  discussion,  advanced  and  shook  hands 
with  him  and  his  two  friends,  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
meeting  them,  and  again  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  con¬ 
versation  between  him  and  the  old  general.  He  invited 
them  to  be  seated,  and  the  conversation  was  held  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

“The  general  was  very  much  interested  in  your  remarks 
about  the  value  of  marksmanship,  the  other  evening,”  said 
the  colonel. 

“Indeed.  I  was  afraid  I  had  bored  him.” 

“On  the  contrary  he  was  deeply  interested.” 

“Pardon  me.  Monsieur  Colonel,”'  said  Fred,  “I’m  afraid 
the  general's  very  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders  con¬ 
tradicts  you.” 

“Y'ou  may  have  thought  so,  but  he  discussed  it  with 
several  of  us  after  her  grace  took  you  away,  and  I  assure 
you  that  your  remarks  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him ; 
but  he  was  puzzled  about  the  statistics  you  gave  him,  and 
has  been  trying  to  ascertain  their  source.” 

“Well,  I  presume  he  can  get  at  the  statistics  of  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  for  1  saw  them  published  in  America  as  com¬ 
ing  from  French  sources,  and  comparisons  were  made  with 
the  statistics  of  the  number  of  rounds  fired  at  the  battles 
of  Chickamauga,  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.” 

“YTs,”  said  the  colonel,  “we  have  the  statistics  of  the 
battle  of  Solferino,  but  not  the  others  you  mention.  He 
admitted  that  you  were  correct  about  our  battle,  but  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  others  you  mentioned  was 
really  startling.”  ( 

“If  the  general  will  apply  to  the  American  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral  in  Paris  for  copies  of  those  statistics,  he  can  probably 

* 

procure  them  for  him,”  said  Fred,  “and  on  reading  them 
he  will  probably  be  still  more  startled.  I  believe  that  the 
casualties  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  reached  thirty- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  forces  engaged,  which  exceeds  that  of 
anv  battle  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  of  twenty  years,  and 
that  battle  was  fought  by  militiamen;  of  course  they  be¬ 
came  veterans  as  the  war  progressed.  I  mention  it  to 
show  you  the  effectiveness  of  good  marksmanship  in  battle. 
I  have  received  no  military  education,  and  know  nothing 
whatever  about  military  affairs,  save  what  I  have  read  in 
the  history  of  nations,  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  digesting 
what  I  read  and  hear.  I  made  the  acquaintance  last  year 
of  a  man  who  was  a  scout  for  General  Miles  in  his  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Indians  of  the  West;  a  band  of  thirty-eight 
Indians  suddenly  appeared  in  front  of  him  from  behind  a 
hill  when  be  was  fifteen  miles  away  from  camp.  He  was 


mounted  on  what  was  called  a  broncho,  but  he  was  armed 
with  a  Winchester  repeating  rifle,  the  chamber  of  which 
carried  sixteen  cartridges.  The  band  of  Indians  charged 
upon  him  and  he  rode  away  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  but 
about  once  a  minute  he  would  turn  in  his  saddle  and  fire 
at  his  pursuers,  and  being  what  we  call  a  dead  shot,  every 
shot  brought  down  an  Indian.  In  about  thirty  minutes 
there  were  only  a  beggarly  dozen  or  so  of  his  pursuers  left, 
and  they  gave  up  the  pursuit.  Then  he  turned  and  be¬ 
came  pursuer.  His  rifle  being  a  long-range  one,  they 
couldn't  get  away  from  him,  and  the  last  redskin  bit  the 
dust,  all  the  result  of  his  deadly  marksmanship.  He  rode 
back  to  camp,  reported  his  adventure,  and  a  company  of 
soldiers  were  sent  to  verify  his  story.  It  was  verified  in 
every  particular,  and  certified  to  by  three  commissioned 
officers.  Now,  if  your  trained  soldiers  of  Europe  can  show 
anything  like  that  in  military  annals  it  has  never  been 
heard  of  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  you  see  that,  after 
all,  marksmanship  is  worth  more  than  organization.  At 
the  same  time  organization  and  discipline  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  handling  large  bodies  of  soldiers ;  every  school- 
bov  knows  that,  but  ten  thousand  marksmen  who  aim  be- 
fore  pulling  a  trigger,  and  have  been  taught  how  to  hit  the 
bullseye  at  two,  three  or  five  hundred  yards,  can  whip  fifty 
thousand  trained  soldiers  in  an  open  field,  for  only  a  few 
volleys  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them.” 

“You  can't  make  military  men  believe  that,"  laughed 
the  colonel. 

“No,  I'm  well  aware  of  that  fact,”  replied  Fred.  “When 
Napoleon  first  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Italy, 
his  tactics  upset  all  previous  theories  of  war,  and  the  result 
was  a  series  of  victories  that  startled  the  world.  He  taught 
the  generals  of  Europe  something  new  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  the  future  will  improve  upon  his  methods  to  such  an 
extent  that  military  men  will  cease  to  make  him  fiheir 
model.  Of  course  all  this  is  simply  the  theories  of  a  boy, 
yet  at  my  age  I  may  expect  to  live  to  see  just  what  I  have 
mentioned." 

Just  then  the  young  Count  Albert  entered  the  room,  and 
Terry  tapped  Fred  on  the  shoulder,  called  his  attention  to 
him,  and  then  advanced  to  meet  and  shake  hands  with  him. 

“Say,  we’ve  been  looking  for  you,”  he  said  to  him. 

“Who  have  ?"  the  young  count  asked. 

“Fred,  Harry  and  myself.  We  called  at  your  residence, 
but  failed  to  find  you  there,  and  came  here,  thinking  that 
perhaps  you  would  show  up  some  time  during  the  evening. 
Fred  is  extremely  anxious  to  see  you  about  the  affair  which 
you  mentioned  to  him  this  afternoon.” 

“Ah  !  Has  he  reconsidered  his  refusal  to  act  for  me  ?” 
the  count  asked. 

“That  I  don't  know,  but  T  know  that  he  wishes  to  see 
you  about  it;  in  fact  he  is  very  deeply  concerned,  and 
wishes  to  do  what  he  can  in  your  interest.” 

“That's  good,  that's  good !”  said  Albert.  “I  have  been 
in  quest  of  another  friend  ever  since  1  saw  him,  but  have 
been  unable  to  find  him.  What  is  he  talking  about?” 

“Oh,  they  are  discussing  the  value  of  marksmanship  in 
armies,”  and  Terry  related  what  he  had  heard  Fred  say  in 
his  conversation  with  the  colonel. 
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,.  ..  .  •  firm  he. | corner  where  we  can  tal»  without  interruption,”  and  he 

"Oh,  Colonel  Beauvais  is  a  martine  ,  »  -  L  d  ^  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  young 

liever  in  rigid  discipline.  He  is  a  brave  soldier,  but  i  ap  iui  me  way  iu  ^ 

“for  he  looks  they  seated  themselves,  Fred  looked  around  and  saw 

likeYman  who  would  shoot  a  soldier  for  a  very  ^  ^ 

breach  of  discipline.  ,  /n.  . 

“Well,  discipline  is  everything,  you  know.”  us.  lie  asked  ot  A  . 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  was  Terry’s  blunt  reply.  “No  mat-  “None  in  the  least,”  he  replied, 

ter  how  well-  disciplined  a  soldier  may  be,  if  he  doesn’t  Fred  then  beckoned  to  Terry,  and  he  and  Harry  imme- 

know  how  to  shoot  straight  and  knock  out  his  enemy  at  the  diately  joined  them,  bringing  chairs  with  them, 
first  shot,  he  is  lacking  in  the  most  essential  part  of  a  sol-  Quite  a  number  of  the  club  members  m  the  room  w ate  e 
dier’s  education.  In  America  the  fellow  who  draws  and  them  with  considerable  interest.  It  was  known  to  anum- 
gets  in  the  first  shot  generally  lives  longest.”  ber  of  them  that  a  duel  was  likely  to  grow  out  ot  the  hot 

“Oh,  that’s  in  individual  fights,”  said  Albert,  who  had  exchange  of  words  that  had  passed  between  the  young  coun 
received  a  military  education,  his  rank  making  that  obliga-  and  a  Captain  Martigny,  of  the  Chasseurs,  a  few  evenings 
tory.  “It  is  different  in  the  service.”  before.  The  captain  belonged  to  a  titled,  aristocratic  am- 

“It  may  be,  but  it  shouldn’t,”  said  Terry,  “for  if  it  is  Hy?  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  young  officers  of  his 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  one  man,  it  is  as  much  so  grade  in  the  army.  He  was  an  expert  swordsman,  and 
where  a  thousand  are  engaged,  or  ten  thousand.  But  see  his  courage  was  unquestionable.  A  certain  young  lad\ 
here  are  you  still  determined  to  push  that  affair  of  yours  was  involved ;  but  with  the  keen  sense  of  honor  so  preva- 
•to  a' meeting?”  lent  among  the  better  class  of  Frenchmen,  her  name  was 

“Yes,  it  cannot  be  settled  otherwise,”  and  there  was  a  not  mentioned  by  either  party,  or  their  friends.  The 
gleam  in  the  young  Frenchman’s  eye  that  was  quite  san-  truth  is,  the  whole  trouble  grew  out  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry 
guinary  in  expression.  between  the  two  young  men,  and  in  his  conversation  with 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Terry,  “for  of  course  a  Fred  Albert  scrupulously  avoided  mentioning  that  fact,  or 
meeting  means  sabres  or  rapiers.”  even  her  name. 

“Of  course,  of  course!”  Naturally  all  the  military  members  of  the  club  sided 

“Well,  are  you  a  match  for  your  antagonist  with  either  with  tpe  captain,  simply  because  the  young  count  was  not 
of  those  weapons  ?”  in  the  army.  It  was  the  old,  old  rivalry  between  the  mili- 

The  young  count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  which  not  only  ^ary  an(j  civilians.  Hence  furtive  glances  were  cast  con- 
expressed  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  also  an  utter  indif-  tinually  in  the  direction  of  the  little  party  of  four,  who 
ference  about  the  point.  were  quietly  conversing  in  low  tones,  in  a  corner  of  the 

“Well,  you  want  to  be  sure  of  that,”  remarked  Terry,  j  room 

“Now,  Albert,”  said  Fred,  “it’s  a  man’s  duty  to  serve  his 
friend  always.  It  is  also  obligatory  upon  good  citizen¬ 
ship  to  keep  the  peace  when  it  can  be  done  witn  honor. 

I  want  to  serve  you  as  far  as  I  can.  Now,  be  frank 
with  me,  and  give  me  an  insight  into  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble;  and  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  settled  amicably, 
without  a  meeting,  I  want  to  know  it.” 

The  young  man  hesitated  for  over  a  minute  before 
speaking.  Then  he  said : 

“There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  a  meeting,  Fred;  and 
that  is  an  apology  from  Captain  Martigny,  of  the  Fifth 

Chasseurs.” 

“Ah !  is  he  the  man  ?” 

“Yes.  He  insulted  me,  and  hot  words  passed  between 
us,  and  a  challenge  from  me  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  my  honor.”  ' 

“Do  you  mind  telling  me  the  cause  of  the  trouble?” 
“There  is  a  young  lady  that  is  the  cause  of  it,  but  her 
name  is  not  to  be  mentioned.  She  is  innocent,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  entirely  unconscious  of  the  whole  matter.  We  have 
both  paid  attention  to  her,  and  some  have  regarded  us  as 
rivals  for  her  hand.  I  have  had  no  such  intention  my¬ 
self,  and  while  a  very  great  admirer  of  her  beauty  and 
talent,  1  am  by  no  means  in  love  with  her.  I  believe, 
however,  that  he  is;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  He 
made  a  sneering  remark  about  me  in  the  presence  of  a 
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for  it’s  a  mighty  unpleasant  thing  to  get  spitted. 

“I  prefer  death  to  dishonor,”  said  the  young  fellow,  in 
a  tone  that  betrayed  a  cool  courage  and  determination, 
which  Terry  hitherto  had  not  given  him  credit  for  possess¬ 
ing. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FRED  BEARS  A  CHALLENGE  TO  A  FRENCH  OFFICER  FROM  THE 

COUNT. 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  Fred  excused 
himself  to  Colonel  Beauvais,  by  saying  to  that  officer  that 
the  gentleman  for  whom  he  was  waiting  had  arrived,  and 
he  at  once  rose  to  his  feet  and  joined  the  count  and  Terry. 

“Olcott  tells  me  you’ve  been  looking  for  me,”  said  young 
Albert,  as  he  shook  his  hand. 

“Yes.” 

‘Well,  I  hope  you  have  changed  your  mind.” 

T  can’t  say  that  I  have ;  but  I  wanted  to  confer  with  you 
about  it.  You  and  I  are  friends,  Albert,  and  were  when 
we  wore  knickerbockers  in  New  York.  Our  mothers  have 
been  the  best  of  friends  more  years  than  we  have  lived,  and, 
right  or  wrong,  I  want  to  continue  as  the  best  friend  you 
have  outside  of  your  immediate  family.  Come  over  to  a 
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friend,  and  it  came  to  my  ears.  I  asked  him  about  it,  and 
received  a  reply  that  was  a  stinging  insult,  which  I,  of 
course,  promptly  resented  on  the  spot,  and  would  have 
slapped  his  face,  but  was  prevented  by  friends.  There,  you 
have  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.”. 

Fred  realized  at  once  that  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
trouble  was  extremely  improbable.  He  had  heard,  on  a 
previous  visit  to  the  club  house,  that  the  captain  was  an 
expert  swordsman,  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  three  or 
four  affairs  of  honor,  and  had  come  out  victor,  without  a 
scratch. 

“Albert,”  said  he,  “you  are  up  against  a  dangerous  man.” 

“Yes,  but  what  am  I  to  do?  I  fear  dishonor  more  than 
death.  I  am  a  good  swordsman  myself,  but  am  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  Fm  not  his  equal  in  skill  with  the  rapier. 
The  challenge  is  expected  to  come  from  me,  and  that  gives 
him  the  choice  of  weapons  under  the  code.” 

“Have  you  found  no  one  to  act  for  you  yet?” 

“Xo.  Ever  since  I  saw  you  at  the  hotel  I  have  been 
hunting  for  a  certain  friend,  but  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  find  him.  I  fear  he  has  left  the  city.” 

“Do  none  of  his  friends  know  where  a  telegram  can 
reach  him?” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  Those  whom  I  have  seen  are  ut¬ 
terly  ignorant  of  his  present  whereabouts.” 

“That’s  really  unfortunate,”  remarked  Fred.  “Have 
you  no  other  friend  who  would  be  likely  to  serve  you  in 
the  matter?” 

“Scores  of  them ;  but  they  are  not  the  ones  that  I  would 
like  to  ask  to  do  so.” 

“Why  not?”  Fred  asked. 

“For  many  reasons.  Some  of  them  are  warm  friends  of 
his,  and  it  would  be  a  strain  upon  the  friendship  of  both  of 
us  to  ask  them  to  serve.  Others  for  family  reasons  would 
be  placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation,  were  they  to  act  for 
me,  and  still  others  have  a  dread  of  antagonizing  the  mili¬ 
tary  clique.” 

“Have  you  no  friends  among  the  officers  who  would 
serve  ?” 

“Xo.  While  I  have  many  strong  friends  among  them, 
it  would  be  preposterous  on  my  part  to  ask  an  officer  to 
befriend  a  civilian  against  a  brother  officer.” 

“Yes,  yes !  I  can  understand  that,”  said  Fred.  “It  is 
not  only  unfortunate,  but  embarrassing.” 

“It  is,  indeed,”  assented  Albert,  “and  the  reason  I  came 
to  you  is  that  you  are  not  in  any  way  prejudiced  for  or 
against  either  side;  and  being  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
whose  social  standing  cannot  be  questioned,  since  your  re¬ 
ception  in  our  circle,  you  are  fully  competent  to  act  for 
me.” 

“But  would  not  objections  be  urged  on  account  of  my 
age?”  Fred  asked. 

“Xo  more  than  can  be  urged  against  mine,”  replied 
Albert.  “I  am  a  minor,  from  a  legal  standpoint;  but  he 
cannot  object  on  that  ground  after  his  conduct;  for  it 
would  result  in  his  own  disgrace  were  he  to  do  so.” 

“It  s  a  peculiar  situation,”  remarked  Fred. 

“It  is,  indeed;  far  more  embarrassing  for  me  than  for 
him.” 

“Well,  now,  what  would  you  have  me  do,  Albert?” 


“Xothing,  except  to  take  a  challenge  to  him,  from  me, 
as  my  second.” 

“Wouldn’t  that  be  rather  precipitate.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  board  of  honor,  and  abide 
by  their  decision.” 

“That  cannot  be  done,”  said  Albert,  “until  an  apology 
has  first  been  demanded  of  him  and  his  refusal  is  given. 
Then  the  question  might  be  submitted;  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  face  of  it  that  instead  of  promptly  challenging 
him,  I  was  trying  to  get  out  of  it  without  a  meeting.” 

“Yes,  yes,  1  can  understand  that.  Still,  it  seems  to  me 
the  proper  course  to  pursue.  If  the  board  of  honor  de¬ 
cides  that  a  challenge  is  necessary,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  send  it.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  we  look  at  it 
in  America.” 

Albert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked: 

“This  matter  is  to  be  settled  from  the  French  standpoint, 
not  the  American.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  Fred.  “I  don’t  mind  saying  to 
you  that  I  fear,  if  I  act  for  you,  and  the  meeting  should 
end  disastrously,  it  would  greatly  strain  the  friendship  ex¬ 
isting  between  our  mothers,  Albert;  for,  as  your  friend, 
your  mother  would  have  every  reason  to  expect  me  to  try  to 
prevent  a  meeting,  rather  than  to  assist  in  bringing  it 
about.” 

“On  the  contrary,  Fred,”  said  Albert,  “it  would  endear 
you  to  my  mother,  for  your  standing  by  me  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

“I  wish  I  could  think  so,  Albert;”  and  Fred  shook  his 
head  sorrowfully.” 

“I  can  assure  you  on  that  point,”  returned  Albert ;  “and 
as  for  my  father,  the  duke,  you  would  win  his  heart  com¬ 
pletely.” 

“Does  he  know  anything  about  it?” 

“Xo,  but  he  is  as  sensitive  on  the  question  of  honor  as 
I  am.  He  would  rather  close  my  eyes  in  death  with  his 
own  hands  than  to  see  a  single  stain  of  dishonor  upon  one 
of  his  name.  Were  I  to  lay  the  matter  before  him,  he 
would,  on  account  of  my  youth,  promptly  take  the  quarrel 
upon  his  own  hands,  and  challenge  the  captain;  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  if  I  failed  to  challenge  Martigny,  and  the  duke 
ever  hears  of  it,  he  would  promptly  disown  me.  Hence, 
you  see,  the  dilemma  in  which  I  am  placed.” 

“Then  I’ll  stand  by  you,”  said  Fred,  with  sudden  energy. 
“A  friend  can’t  appeal  to  me  in  danger  without  receiving 
my  aid;”  and  as  the  two  youths  clasped  hands,  Terry  ex¬ 
claimed,  speaking  for  the  first  time  during  the  conference : 

“Boys,  I’m  sorry  for  this !” 

“So  am  I,  Terry,”  returned  Fred;  “but  there  is  no  alter¬ 
native.  I  warn  you  and  Harry,  now,  not  to  speak  of  it 
until  we  have  reached  the  end.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say  why.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Terry,  “mum’s  the  word !” 

“How,  Al,”  said  Fred,  “write  your  note  to  the  captain, 
demanding  an  apology,  or  the  naming  of  a  friend  to  act 
for  him.” 

“I’ll  do  so  at  once,”  said  Al.  “Just  keep  your  seat,” 
and  he  arose,  went  to  one  of  the  writing  tables  in  the  big 
reading-room,  where  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  note. 

Fred,  Terry  and  Harry  kept  their  seats  and  watched  the 
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movements  of  nearly  a  score  of  military  men  who  were 
in  the  room.  They  seemed  to  understand,  or  rather  sus¬ 
pect,  that  the  count  was  writing  a  challenge,  and  some  ol 
them  smiled  and  nodded  their  heads,  while  others  shook 
theirs  as  if  in  sorrow  for  the  impending  fate  of  the  young 
man. 

When  A1  had  finished  writing  the  note  he  folded  it  up, 
placed  it  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it,  but  didn  t  seal  it. 
He  brought  it  to  Fred,  for  him  to  open  and  read.  Of 
course  it  was  written  in  French,  which  Fred  could  read 
fairly  well ;  and  after  he  had  done  so  he  asked  A1  to  trans¬ 
late  it,  to  see  if  he  understood  it  aright.  A1  did  so,  and 
Fred  nodded  his  head,  with  the  remark: 

"Yes,  I  had  it  right.  Now,  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the 
captain.” 

"Well,  if  you  don’t  see  him  here  this  evening  some  time, 
you'll  find  him  at  his  quarters  to-morrow  morning;”  and 
he  wrote  down  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  the  address  of 
the  captain. 

"We  will  wait  here  for  him,”  said  Fred,  "and  I'll  stroll 
through  the  house  to  see  if  he  is  in ;”  and  with  that  he  arose 
and  left  the  boys  in  their  scats. 

He  first  went  into  the  cafe,  where  a  number  of  members 
and  officers  were  drinking  and  smoking.  Quite  a  number 
of  them  greeted  him  with  a  politeness  for  which  the  well- 
bred  Frenchman  is  famous,  and  he  exchanged  greetings 
with  them  in  his  easy,  off-hand  way,  but  declined  several 
invitations  to  drink.  Not  seeing  the  captain  there,  he 
visited  several  other  rooms,  and  finally  found  him  in  the 
fencing  gallery.  He  suspected  that  the  captain  knew  his 
mission,  for  he  eyed  him  with  an  inquiring  expression  in 
his  face,  as  he  approached  him. 

"Captain,”  said  he,  "I  am  the  bearer  of  a  note  to  you 
from  the  Count  Albert  St.  Cvr.” 

"Ah,  indeed?  What  is  the  purport  of  it?” 

"It  will  speak  for  itself,”  replied  Fred,  handing  him  the 
note. 

The  captain  read  it,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  re¬ 
marked  : 

"He  has  been  rather  slow  in  the  matter.” 

"Y  ell,  I  suppose  I  am  responsible  for  that,”  returned 
V  red,  "as  I  suggested  to  him  that  a  certain  friend  of  his 
should  be  the  bearer  of  it  instead  of  myself;  and  the  delay 
was  caused  by  his  efforts  to  find  his  friend,  who  has  prob¬ 
ably  left  the  city.  If  you  will  kindly  designate  a  friend 
to  represent  you,  there  will  probably  be  no  further  delay.” 

"Your  address,  please?”  asked  the  captain.  "I  will  send 
a  I  riend  to  you  as  early  as  it  is  possible  to  see  him.  He 
may  be  in  this  evening,  and  if  so  I  will  send  him  to  you 
at  once.” 

"then  I  will  wait  here  till  midnight,”  said.  Fred,  look¬ 
ing  at  his  watch. 

\  erv  well,  monsieur;”  and  the  captain  bowed,  while  his 
face  again  wore  a  smile  that  was  more  like  a  sneer. 

It  nettled  Fred,  but  he  was  one  who  had  perfect  control 
of  himself  at  all  times,  so  he  bowed  rather  ceremoniously 
and  turned  away.  But  after  going  a  few  paces  he  stopped 
to  look  at  several  bouts  with  foils  that  were  going  on. 
Pretty  soon  the  captain  himself  and  another  officer  fenced 
for  several  minutes,  with  a  skill  that  was  admirable.  There 


were  those  present,  however,  who  had  witnessed  his  bout 
with  the  maitre  d’armes  on  the  evening  of  his  first  intro¬ 
duction  there,  and  some  three  or  four  approached  and 
spoke  to  him. 

"Would  you  like  to  try  a  bout  yourself,  monsieur?”  one 
of  them  asked  him. 

"Not  this  evening,  thanks,”  he  replied.  "I  am  a  mere 
looker-on.  You  Frenchmen  are  marvelous  swordsmen.” 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  captain  as  a  fencer?”  another 
asked  him. 

"He  is  an  expert,”  lie  replied. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  hold  your  hand  with  him?” 

Fred  gave  a  Frenchy  reply  to  the  query  by  merely  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders,  and  the  others  smiled. 

A  little  later  he  returned  to  the  reading-room,  where  he 
reported  to  Albert  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Mar- 
tigny. 

"All  right,  then,”  said  the  young  count,  his  face  lighting 
up  as  though  very  much  pleased  that  the  matter  had  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far.  "We’ll  wait  here.  I  suspect  that  Captain 
Blaisdell  is  the  one  who  will  act  for  him,  as  they  are 
intimate  friends,  and  I  believe  he  has  already  acted  for  him 
in  two  affairs  of  this  kind.” 

"Have  I  met  him?”  Fred  asked. 

"Yes,  I  think  you  have;  but  I  am  not  sure.  He  is  a 
young  officer,  of  good  family,  but  of  an  extremely  domi¬ 
neering,  pugnacious  temperament.  You  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  patient  with  him  when  you  meet  him.” 

"I  have  an  abundance  of  patience,”  laughed  Fred,  "but 
at  the  same  time  I  dislike  very  ‘much  to  have  it  strained.” 

The  young  count  seemed  to  be  really  happy  that  he  had 
at  last  secured  Fred's  services  in  the  matter,  and  soon  a 
complete  change  came  over  him.  He  laughed  and  chatted 
gayly,  strolled  about  the  club  room  with  the  three,  even 
going  up  into  the  fencing  gallery,  where  he  several  times 
passed  the  captain,  but  without  speaking.  Fred,  Terry 
and  Harry  expected  to  see  trouble  there,  but  the  two  ene¬ 
mies  seemed  to  be  utterly  unable  to  see  each  other.  From 
there  they  went  up  to  the  pistol  gallery,  and  then  into  the 
gymnasium,  where  Terry  and  Harry  exercised  for  a  few 
minutes  with  the  dumbbells.  The  instructor  looked  at 
Terry  as  if  sizing  him  up,  and  offered  him  a  pair  of  light¬ 
weight  bells.  Terry  shook  his  head,  picked  up  a  pair  more 
than  three  times  as  heavy,  and  exercised  with  them  with  an 
ease  and  grace  that  actually  astonished  the  teacher. 

"Saere !  he  was  heard  to  say,  under  his  breath,  "he  is 
strong  for  one  so  young.” 

\  eS,  said  Albert,  who  knew  the  teacher  well.  "He 
is  an  American,  and  very  fond  of  athletic  sports.” 

Just  then  lerry  began  tossing  the  dumbbells  up  in  the 
air  like  a  juggler,  catching  them  as  they  came  down.  He 
had  learned  the  feat  from  Sam  Innes,  and  his  skill  at  once 
gave  the  teacher  the  impression  that  he  was  a  professional. 

I  he  count,  however,  remarked  that  he  was  nothing  more 
than  a  youth,  but  two  years  out  of  college,  a  personal 
friend  of  his,  who  was  an  expert  with  the  sabre,  ritle  and 
revolver,  as  well  as  in  several  other  sports.  The  teacher 
eyed  him  admiringly  and  asked  him,  in  French,  where  he 
had  learned  to  handle  the  dumbbells  so  well.  The  count 
had  to  interpret  for  Terry,  who  answered  that  he  had  never 


bad  a  teacher  with  the  dumbbells,  but  had  taught  himself 
hv  constant  practice. 

“li  is  one  of  the  best  exercises  in  the  world/’  said  he,  “to 
develop  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest;”  and  with  that 
he  retired  with  the  boys  down  into  the  cafe  for  some  light 
refreshments,  to  which  the  count  had  invited  them. 

They  were  seated  at  a  table,  waiting  for  their  order  to  be 
tilled,  when  a  burly  fellow  came  along,  a  little  under  the 
influence  of  wine,  and  came  near  upsetting  the  chair  on 
which  Terry  was  sitting. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TERRY,  AND  THE  FRENCHMAN’S  MISTAKE. 

The  man  passed  on  without  apologizing,  and  Fred  and 
Harry  looked  at  Terry  and  laughed. 

“Do  you  know  that  fellow?”  Terry  asked  of  Albert. 

“No,”  he  answered.  “The  cafe  is  on  the  ground  floor 
and  has  a  street  entrance,  in  order  to  permit  customers  to 
enter  who  are  not  members  of  the  club.” 

“Well,  he's  a  rude  fellow,”  remarked  Terry,  “for  he 
offers  no  apology.” 

“Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  such  people  enter  public  places 
with  impunity  all  over  the  city,”  explained  Albert. 

“Hanged  if  I  don't  believe  he’s  chuckling  over  it,”  said 
Terry,  who  kept  his  eye  on  the  fellow  and  saw  him  join 
acquaintances  at  the  bar  of  the  cafe,  who  turned  and  looked 
in  his  direction  and  laughed. 

“Of  course  he  is,”  said  Fred,  “and  his  friends  are  very 
much  amused  at  the  trick  he  played  you.” 

“Well,  if  he  will  play  it  again,  they  will  be  still  more 
amused,”  remarked  Terry,  his  eyes  snapping.  “But  I'm 
puzzled  to  know  why  he  singled  me  out  for  a  trick  of  that 
kind.  Do  1  look  like  a  jay?” 

“Can’t  say  that  you  do !”  laughed  Fred,  “but  it’s  hard 

to  sav  what  these  Frenchman  take  a  fellow  for.  Your 
«/ 

chair  is  a  little  bit  out  in  the  aisle,  though;  and  I  guess  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  the  space  himself.” 

“Well,  I’ll  move  it  out  a  little  farther.  Perhaps  it  will 
tempt  him  to  try  it  over  again;”  and  with  that  he  moved 
the  chair  about  six  inches  farther  out,  very  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  count  and  Harry  Creighton,  neither  of 
whom  had  any  very  definite  idea  about  Terry’s  fighting 
abilities. 

The  Frenchman  and  his  two  friends  stood  at  the  bar, 
drinking  absinthe,  and  occasionally  eyeing  the  little  party 
at  the  table.  The  refreshments  ordered  were  placed  before 
them,  and  the  boys  were  enjoying  the  lunch,  when  Terry’s 
chair  suddenly  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  dropped 
to  the  floor.  The  Frenchman’s  foot  had  struck  it  as  he 
went  by. 

“Ah,  pardon  my  awkwardness,  monsieur,”  said  the  burly 
fellow,  bowing  and  smiling  as  Terry  rose  to  his  feet. 

With  a  word  Terry  let  him  have  one  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  which  landed  in  his  face  and  sent  him  sprawl¬ 
ing  on  the  floor. 
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“Sacre!”  roared  the  Frenchman,  as  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet. 

“Hang  your  sacre !  Take  that,”  said  Terry,  and  he  let 
drive  again,  and  down  the  bully  went. 

Of  course  the  attendants  in  the  place  promptly  inter¬ 
fered.  The  bully  insisted  on  satisfaction,  while  they  were 
hustling  him  out  of  the  place.  Albert  told  Terry  what  he 
was  saying. 

“Say,”  laughed  Terry,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  at  the  table, 
“tell  the  proprietor  to  put  that  fellow  in  a  room  and  turn 
me  loose  on  him.” 

“Oh,  no,”  laughed  the  count,  “you’ve  done  enough.” 

J ust  then  the  proprietor  came  to  the  table  to  apologize. 

“No  apologies  are  necessary,  monsieur,”  said  Fred.  “We 
don’t  hold  you  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  My  friend  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  punishment 
he  gave  him.” 

“Mon  dieu,  yes !”  said  the  proprietor.  “He  ought  to 
be.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  hardly  think  he  will  care  to 
repeat  it.  Similar  mistakes  have  been  made  before  with 
my  friend,  only,  to  be  very  severely  repented  of.” 

When  the  boys  had  finished  their  lunch,  they  again  re¬ 
paired  to  the  room  above,  where  some  of  the  members  who 
were  in  the  cafe  at  the  time  Terry  downed  the  bully  had 
reported  the  occurrence,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  spoke 
to  Albert  about  it. 

“Yes,”  laughed  the  count,  “the  fellow  was  punished  sum¬ 
marily,  and  with  a  force  and  skill  that  smacked  of  the 

4<  y 

very  quintessence  of  pugilism.  I  was  never  more  sur¬ 
prised  in  my  life  than  at  the  tremendous  force  of  the  blows. 
If  he  could  be  induced  to  go  into  the  ring,  I  would  be 
willing  to  risk  a  fortune  backing  him.” 

“Did  he  ever  fight  in  the  ring?”  the  major  asked. 

“No,  of  course  not.  He  is  only  a  youth  who  has  not 
yet  attained  his  majority,  like  myself;  but  he  and  Monsieur 
Fearnot  seem  to  be  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
with  very  little  difficulty.  Down  in  the  gymnasium  I  saw 
him  handle  dumbbells  of  twenty-five  pounds  weight  each, 
as  easily  as  I  can  handle  ten  pound  ones.  He  is  very 
strong.” 

Hours  passed,  midnight  approached,  and  still  Captain 
Blaisdell  had  not  appeared  at  the  club  house.  The  boys, 
however,  waited  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  then  decided 
to  leave. 

“I  gave  the  captain  my  address  at  the  hotel,”  said  Fred ; 
“and,  of  course,  we  will  hear  from  him  there.  If  we  do 
not,  we  can  return  here  after  noon  to-morrow.  I  would 
much  rather  meet  him  here  than  at  the  hotel.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “we  don't  want  the  girls  to  suspect 
what’s  going  on,  for  they  would  probably  call  for  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  police  to  put  a  stop  to  it.” 

They  left  the  club  house,  and  after  seeing  the  young 
count  to  his  residence,  Fred,  Terry  and  Harry  returned 
to  the  hotel  together. 

“I’m  in  for  it,  boys,”  remarked  Fred,  “very  much  to 
my  regret.  I  fully  believed  that  1  would  be  able  to  settle 
the  matter  for  him  ;  but  when  he  explained  the  situation 
as  he  did,  there  was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but  to  act 
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for  him.  Yet  I  greatly  fear  it  will  go  hard  with  him,  for 

the  captain  is  an  expert  swordsman.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but 
from  what  A1  says,  you  may  have  trouble  with  Blaisdell 
yourself.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  he’s  a  gentleman,  remarked  I  red.  Mili¬ 
tary  officers  generally  are." 

“Yes,”  assented  Terry,  “but  they  are  sometimes  very 
brusque  with  civilians ;  disposed  to  be  overbearing  and  in¬ 
sulting.” 

“I  hardly  think  he  will  be  that  with  me,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  An  affair  of  honor  is  something  in  which 
French  officers  take  a  special  delight.  At  least  I  have  read 
so.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  deport  myself  toward  him 
so  as  to  avoid  criticism  as  much  as  possible.  I  deeply  re¬ 
gret,  however,  the  whole  business ;  but  A1  was  placed  in  a 
position  where  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  help 
him  out.  In  fact,  he  would  have  been  disgraced,  had  he 
delayed  action  twenty-four  hours  longer.  The  captain 
himself  remarked  it,  when  he  read  the  note,  and  I  had  to 
relieve  Albert  from  all  blame  in  the  matter  by  shouldering 
it  myself.” 

“What  did  he  say  to  that  ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Nothing.  He  smiled  and  remarked  that  he  would  send 
a  friend  to  me  as  soon  as  he  could  find  him.” 

“It’s  a  pity  you  haven’t  time  to  give  Albert  a  few  points 
in  fencing,”  remarked  Harry. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  could.  He  understands  it  as  well 
as  I  do;  but  whether  I  could  impart  any  special  skill  to 
him,  or  not,  is  doubtful;  and  even  if  I  could,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  probably  a  week  in  which  to  do  it.  To  attempt  to 
give  him  one  or  two  lessons  might  confuse  the  system  be 
has  used,  and  make  it  all  the  more  dangerous  for  him. 

“.Well,  there’s  one  satisfaction  about  it,”  remarked  Terry, 
“and  that  is  that  the  average  French  duel  rarely  amounts 
to  anything.” 

“Oh,  that’s  between  civilians,”  Terry.  “Martigny  will 
run  him  through,  if  he  can.  I  think  he’s  a  malignant  fel¬ 
low,  and  has  really  brought  about  the  trouble  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  remove  him  from  his  path.  That  sneering 
smile  on  his  face  to-night,  when  I  presented  him  the  note, 
almost  tempted  me  to  have  a  meeting  with  him  myself.” 

“Great  Scott !  Fred,  keep  out  of  it.  Don’t  do  that,” 
warned  Terry;  “for  if  you  worsted  him,  probably  a  dozen 
of  his  friends  would  challenge  you  in  succession,  to  avenge 
him.” 

“Don’t  worry,  old  man,  I’d  never  do  such  a  thing  unless 
it  was  forced  upon  me.” 

The  next  morning,  as  the  entire  party  met  at  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  the  Creighton  girls  informed  their  brother, 
Harry,  that  they  would  need  him  as  an  escort  during  the 
day,  which  they  proposed  to  devote  to  visiting  the  famous 
art  galleries  of  the  city. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “I’m  at  your  service.” 

“Brother,  what  have  you  got  to  do  to-day?”  Evelyn 
asked  of  Terry.  * 

“We  made  an  engagement  to  meet  Albert  a  little  after 
noon  to-day,”  Terry  replied. 

“We!  Whom  do  you  mean?”  she  asked. 

“Fred  and  I,”  he  answered. 


“Then  you  two  can’t  go  with  us.” 

“No,  1  regret  to  say.” 

“Now,  brother,  how  do  you  expect  us  to  see  the  sights 
of  the  city,  unless  you  and  Fred  show  us  around.  We  can’t 
stay  always  in  Paris,  and  really  1  don’t  think  that  you  two 
should  ignore  us  that  way.” 

“Now,  old  girl,”  laughed  Fred,  “that’s  a  slap  at  me. 
I’m  sure  I’ve  not  neglected  you,  and  wouldn’t  for  my  good 
right  arm  ;  but  Albert  made  a  request  of  us,  last  evening, 
which  we  could  not  refuse,  under  the  circumstances.  Sure¬ 
ly,  you  do  not  blame  us  for  it.” 

“No,  of  course  not ;  but  why  couldn’t  he  come  along  and 

go  with  us  ?” 

n  A 

Fred  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Oh,  you’re  becoming  very  Frenchy  in  your  ways,”  she 
laughed.  “Look  out,  or  you’ll  carry  that  shrug  back  to 
New  York  with  you,  and  be  laughed  at.  It’s  very  expres¬ 
sive  at  times ;  but  I  don’t  like  it.” 

“Well,  then,  you’ll  never  see  me  use  it  again,”  he  re¬ 
turned.  “For  1  assure  you  I  never  wish  to  do  anything 
that  you  dislike,  and  I  would  do  anything  for  you,  even  to 
that  which  I  very  much  dislike  myself.” 

“Do  you  hear  that,  girls?”  she  laughed,  turning  to 
Grace  and  Vinnie.  “He’s  great  on  promises,  isn’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Y'innie,  “I’d  like  to  see  you  put  him  to 
the  test.  Tell  him  to  stand  on  his  head  right  here  in  the 
dining-room.” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t,”  she  laughed.  “He’d  get  right  up  and 
do  it,  just  to  create  a  sensation  and  make  us  all  appear 
ridiculous.” 

“Oh,  vou’re  afraid,”  laughed  Vinnie. 

“Of  course  I  am,  because  I  know  the  boy.” 

The  boys  smiled,  and  after  breakfast  repaired  to  the 
music  room  with  the  girls,  where  they  spent  an  hour  or  so 
with  them.  Evelyn  tried  to  find  out  from  Terry  the  nature 
of  the  engagement  he  and  Fred  had  with  the  young  count. 

“Why,  how  should  I  know  ?”  asked  Terry.  “He  simply 
asked  us  to  meet  him  at  the  club  house,  as  he  wished  to  see 
us  about  something  he  wished  to  do." 

“Are  you  going  anywhere  when  you  meet  him?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,  how  do  I  know  that?  lrou  can  ask  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  any  girl  I  ever  knew.  If  you’ll  only  wait  until 
I  find  out,  I’ll  report  to  you.” 

“When  are  you  coming  back?” 

“How  do  I  know  that  ?  How  can  I  know  how  long  he 
will  detain  us?  How  can  I  know  in  advance  what  he  will 
do?  Now,  do  please  stop  asking  questions.” 

“Oh,  you  are  disagreeable  this  morning,”  she  retorted. 
“Well,  I  don’t  feel  so;  but  you  bore  like  a  gimlet.  Had 
you  been  born  a  boy  you  would  have  had  a  big  practice  at 
the  law  long  before  this,  with  a  worldwide  reputation  as  a 
cross-examiner.  Do  you  want  any  money?” 

“Yres,  I  want  a  million  dollars.” 

“Very  well,  write  your  check  on  the  Bank  of  France, 
and  it  will  probably  come  back  to  you  marked  ‘N.  G.’  ” 
“Have  you  got  any  money?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  a  few  francs.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  a  few  myself,”  she  laughed.  “Have  you 
or  Fred  been  winning  any  more  prizes?” 
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“There  you  go,  asking  questions  again.  I’ll  agree  to  pay 
you  five  francs  a  day  if  you’ll  just  shut  down  on  asking 
questions,  with  the  penalty  that  you’re  to  pay  me  one  franc 
every  time  you  ask  one.” 

“Oh,  you're  perfectly  horrid !”  and  she  turned  away  from 
him,  went  to  Fred,  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  asked: 
“What  prize  was  that  you  won  last  night,  Fred  ?” 

“I  didn’t  win  any  prize,”  he  replied.  “Who  said  I 
did?”  <■  , 

“Oh,  it  was  a  little  bird.” 

“Well,  that  little  bird  is  away  off  from  the  truth.  I 
guess  you  dreamed  it.” 

Terry’s  evasion  of  the  question  about  the  prize  excited 
her  suspicion  that  one  or  the  other  of  them  had  really  won 
one,  so  she  asked: 

“Did  Terry  win  one?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of,”  he  answered.  “What  put  the  idea 
into  your  head?” 

“Terry’s  suspicious  actions,”  she  laughed. 

“Well,  don’t  you  go  to  building  up  any  idea  upon  a  mere 
suspicion.  If  he  or  I  should  be  fortunate  again,  in  that 
way,  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  put  it  in  the  general  fund 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  trip  for  the  three  of  us!” 

“How  long  will  you  be  with  the  count  to-day  ?” 

Before  he  could  answer,  Terry  stepped  up,  drew  a  little 
silver-plated  corkscrew  from  his  pocket,  and  offered  it  to 
her,  saying: 

“Try  this  on  him.  Maybe  you  can  pull  it  out  of  him.” 

She  snatched  it  from  his  hands  and  quickly  stowed  it 
away  in  a  pocket  in  her  dress,  with  the  remark : 

“It’s  a  bad  sign  to  see  boys  with  corkscrews;  so  I  will 
keep  it,  in  order  to  insure  your- sobriety.” 

“That’s  one  on  you,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred. 

“Yes,  I’m  lucky,  though,  to  get  off  with  the  loss  of  such 
a  trifle  as  that.  She  ought  to  be  made  counsel  to  some 
committee  of  investigation.  She  actually  asked  me  as  to 
the  time  I  thought  I  would  sneeze  to-day;  and  if  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  cough  any,  and  how  many  times  through  the  day 
I  would  wipe  off  my  chin  or  pull  down  my  vest.” 

“Great  Scott !”  exclaimed  Fred,  moving  away  from  her, 
with  a  look  of  well-assumed  horror  on  his  face. 

“Say,  Fred,”  she  laughed,  “I  want  a  picture  of  that  face 
of  yours.  Do  please  go  to  some-  photographer  and  have 
one  taken  for  me.” 

“All  right,  I  will.  Come  ahead,  Terry;”  and  the  two 
turned  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Harry. 

“That’s  one  on  you,  sis,”  laughed  Terry,  as  he  reached 
the  door. 

“Oh,  go  on,”  she  laughed.  “It’s  a  good  excuse  for  you.” 

Downstairs  Fred  turned  to  Terry  and  suggested  that 
they  go  across  the  street  to  a  photographer,  whose  sign 
they  had  several  times  noticed,  and  have  pictures  taken, 
portraying  all  the  grimaces  they  could  get  up. 

“We’ve  got  at  least  three  hours  yet,”  said  he;  “and  per- 
haps  it  will  amuse  the  girls  very  much  to  get  them.” 

“Come  ahead,”  laughed  Terry,  and  Harry  went  along 
with  them. 

The  photographer  placed  Fred  in  a  position,  and  re¬ 
moved  the  cloth  from  over  the  camera,  taking  about  ten 
second-:  to  make  the  picture.  When  he  looked  at  it  he  was 


thunderstruck,  and  uttered  some  very  expressive  remarks, 
as  he  looked  inquiringly  at  his  subject. 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  Fred,  “that's  just  what  we 
came  after.  We  want  some  more  just  like  it.  Try  it 
again,  now,”  and  three  times  he  twisted  the  muscles  of  his 
face  into  such  shapes  as  to  make  even  the  photographer 
roar. 

Then  Terry  followed,  and  made  faces  so  excruciatingly 
funny  as  to  almost  throw  Harry  Creighton  into  convulsions. 
The  two  tried  to  persuade  Harry  to  have  similar  ones  taken, 
but  he  declared  he  could  not  hope  to  equal  them  as  a  comic 
subject,  so  declined. 

When  they  returned  to  their  hotel,  Fred  presented  the 
pictures  to  Evelyn,  and  she  fairly  screamed  with  laughter 
as  she  gazed  at  them.  She  gave  each  of  the  two  girls  one, 
and  then  Terry  showed  his. 

“Oh,  I  must  send  one  home,”  said  Evelyn.  And  she 
immediately  enclosed  one  of  each  in  a  letter  to  her  mother, 
saying  they  were  French  pictures,  and  that  she  thought 
them  really  nice. 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,  we  are  in  for  it,”  laughed  Terry. 
“Every  girl  in  Fredonia  will  see  those  pictures,  and  if  they 
are  not  published  in  the  paper  there,  we’ll  be  the  luckiest 
boys  on  earth.  It  would  sell  a  thousand  extra  copies  of  the 
paper  within  twenty-four  hours.” 

“Well,  look  here,”  laughed  Fred,  “if  my  picture  gets 
into  the  paper,  I’ll  stay  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  rest 
of  my  days.” 

“Oh,  you  boys  thought  you  were  going  to  have  some  fun 
with  me,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “I’m  going  to  write  to  father 
to  have  them  both  published.” 

“Well,  if  you  do,”  he  threatened,  “yoti  will  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  unpardonable  sin;  for  certainly  I  will  never 
forgive  you.” 

While  the  girls  were  laughing  over  the  pictures,  Fred 
and  Terry  went  downstairs  and  notified  the  clerk  that  if 
any  one  called  for  them  in  the  afternoon,  to  send  him  to 
the  Athletic  Club  rooms,  to  which  place  they  were  then 
going.  They  then  left  the  hotel,  entered  the  carriage,  and 
were  driven  away,  leaving  to  Harry  Creighton  the  task  of 
escorting  the  girls  to  the  art  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ASTONISHED  FRENCH  OFFICER. 

* 

On  arriving  at  the  club  house  Fred  and  Terry  found  the 
major  there,  and  inquired  of  him  if  the  count  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  haven’t  seen  him  to-day.  It’s  rath¬ 
er  early  for  him  to  come  in.  Are  you  to  meet  him  here  ?” 
“Yes,”  answered  Fred,  “that  was  the  understanding 

o 

when  we  parted  last  night.” 

“Then  you  may  expect  him  very  soon,  for  he  is  very 
punctual  in  keeping  his  engagements.” 

“While  they  were  talking  with  the  major,  the  old  general 
with  whom  Fred  had  discussed  military  matters  came  in 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Beauvais.  They  both  greeted  him 
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pleasantly,  and  the  general  extended  his  hand  to  him,  while 
the  colonel  shook  Terry's,  asked  after  his  health,  and  how 
he  was  enjoying  his  visit  to  the  French  capital. 

“I  never  enjoyed  a  visit  more  anywhere  in  my  life,  re¬ 
plied  Terry.  “Of  course  the  language  shuts  me  off  some¬ 
times,  but  as  most  of  the  members  of  this  club  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  and  German,  I  enjoy  myself  here  more  than  else¬ 
where.'’ 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,”  said  the  general,  as  he  and  Fred 
sat  down  near  a  table  together,  “I  would  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  if  you  could  tell  me  how  I  can  get  hold  of 
the  statistics  that  you  mentioned  the  other  evening,  con¬ 
cerning  three  of  vour  great  battles  in  your  late  war." 

“With  pleasure,  general,”  returned  Fred.  “A  note  to 
the  American  Consul-General  asking  for  them  will,  of 
course,  procure  them.  If  he  hasn't  them  in  his  possession 
he  will  get  them  from  America  for  you.  I  trusted  solely  to 
my  memory;  but  am  satisfied  that  I  made  no  mistake,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  time  it  was  published  in  the  United  States  the 
comparisons  were  made  with  some  of  the  late  battles  fought 
in  Europe." 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  general,  making  a  memorandum 
of  what  Fred  had  told  him.  “Now,”  said  he,  “Colonel 
Beauvais  repeated  to  me  a  marvelous  story  of  the  marks¬ 
manship  of  an  American  scout,  in  which  he  was  attacked 
by  thirty-eight  Indians  and  slew  every  one  of  them.  It 
seems  so  utterly  incredible  that  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
how  it  is  possible  for  such  a  feat  to  be  accomplished.” 

“I  see,”  laughed  Fred,  “that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  colonel  or  yourself  to  believe  it,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  America  who  doubted  it,  too,  until  it  was 
verified  by  three  commissioned  officers,  and  all  the  privates 
in  the  company,  who  were  sent  to  investigate  it.  I  will 
explain  to  you,  now,  why  it  was  not  such  a  wonderful  feat 
after  all.  Any  other  man,  with  the  same  cool  judgment 
and  nerve,  as  well  as  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  could  have 
done  the  same  thing.  They  were  out  on  the  boundless 
prairie.  The  Indians  were  armed  with  the  old  style  muz¬ 
zle-loading  guns,  that  could  not  carry  more  than  one-fourth 
the  distance  of  the  scout’s  repeating  Winchester.  He  was 
just  a  little  out  of  their  range  when  he  discovered  them 
charging  down  upon  him.  The  chamber  of  his  weapon 
was  filled  with  cartridges,  as  was  his  belt  also.  He  sat 
still  on  his  horse  and  brought  down  some  eight  or  ten  of 
them  before  they  got  him  within  the  range  of  their  own 
weapons.  Then  he  wheeled  and  rode  rapidly  away  from 
them,  keeping  just  out  of  the  range  of  their  bullets;  yet 
having  them  at  his  mercy  with  his  own  long-range  rifl#. 
And  being  a  dead  shot,  he  brought  down  redskin  after  red¬ 
skin  with  the  greatest  ease,  sometimes  while  riding  at  full 
speed.  When  about  two-thirds  of  their  number  were  down 
the  Indians,  appalled  at  their  losses,  stopped  pursuit  and 
began  the  retreat.  Then  he  followed  them  up,  shooting 
them  in  their  backs,  while  they  rode  frantically  to  get  out 
oi  his  way.  When  you  consider  that  the  deadly  range  of 
the  Winchester  exceeds  a  mile  in  distance,  you  can  readily 
perceive  how  easy  of  accomplishment  the  feat  was.  He 
hung  on  to  them  with  the  tenacity  of  an  English  bulldog, 
until  he  had  brought  down  the  last  one.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  French  soldiers  who  could  easily  do  the  same 


thing,  provided  they  were  equally  as  good  marksmen  as  the 
scout  was.  Now,  if  you  wish  this  story  verified,  I’ll  give 
you  the  name  of  the  scout,  and  any  attache  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  Washington  can  easily  get  at  the  facts;  for  it 
was  reported  to  General  Miles  by  the  colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  War  Department.  So  you 
see,  after  all,  I  have  not  been  blowing,  as  we  call  it  in 
America,  but  speaking  of  things  that  are  facts. 

“I  have  seen  riflemen  in  the  far  West  bring  down  spar¬ 
rows  on  the  wing,  with  a  single  bullet,  and  it  was  not 
thought  a  difficult  thing  to  do  either.  An  old  frontiers¬ 
man  by  the  name  of  Kit  Carson  once  said  that  he  had  not 
wasted  a  bullet  in  ten  years  on  either  game  or  enemy ;  and 
no  one  who  knew  the  old  man  ever  doubted  the  story. 

“I  knew  of  a  man  in  Montana,  who  fought  five  duels 
in  one  week,  with  revolvers,  at  thirty  paces,  and  each  of 
his  antagonists  fell  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain  that 
entered  his  right  eye.  In  that  part  of  the  world  a  man’s 
safety  depends  upon  his  ability  to  shoot  straight ;  for  if  he 
misses  the  chances  against  him  are  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred. 

“The  famous  Buffalo  Bill,  of  whom  every  military  man 
in  Europe  has  heard,  performed  such  feats  six  days  in  the 
week,  in  the  presence  of  admiring  thousands,  in  his  great 
Wild  West  Show.  Hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  me  to 
say  that  one  thousand  such  men,  in  an  open  field,  with 
smokeless  powder,  which  would  not  obscure  their  vision, 
could  destroy  ten  thousand  men  in  less  than  thirty  min¬ 
utes;  provided  the  ten  thousand  are  no  better  marksmen 
than  the  average  soldier  in  the  armies  of  Europe.” 

The  old  general  listened  without  uttering  a  word;  and 
when  Fred  ceased  talking,  he  simply  said: 

“It  is  marvelous.” 

“We  don’t  think  so  in  America,”  returned  Fred.  “We 
believe  that  such  things  are  easy  of  accomplishment,  when 
men  devote  themselves  to  acquire  the  skill.  I  hold  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  science.  The  limit  of  human  endur¬ 
ance  has  not  yet  been  reached.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  naked  man  can  sit  unharmed  in  an  oven  hot  enough 
to  bake  bread  alongside  of  him.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
also  that  a  man  on  foot  can  walk  to  death  the  best  horse 
that  ever  was  bred.  Walking  matches  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  in  New  York  City,  have  demonstrated  that  men 
can  train  up  to  the  point  of  walking  six  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  six  days.  The  horse  that  can  do  that  has  never 
yet  been  bred.  The  world  has  never  produced  but  one 
Napoleon ;  yet  the  time  will  come  in  the  future  when  men 
will  appear  on  the  scene  of  action  and  surpass  him,  though 
it  may  bo  a  thousand  years  hence.  In  America  we  regard 
him  as  the  greatest  man  of  all  history,  for  he  was  great 
in  the  field,  in  the  forum  and  on  the  throne.” 

Thai  praise  of  the  hero  of  all  Frenchmen  won  the  old 
general's  heart,  and  he  silently  grasped  Fred's  hand  and 

pressed  it,  while  his  cold  gray  eyes  lighted  up  with  the  fire 
of  battle. 

Monsieur  fearnot,  said  he,  “permit  me  to  say  that 

you  are  the  best  informed  young  man  I  ever  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  meeting.” 

“1  beg  you  to  not  flatter  me,  general,"  said  Fred;  “be- 
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cause  flattery,  coming  from  one  of  your  age  and  experience, 
is  well  calculated  to  turn  the  head  of  any  youth/’ 

“1  do  not  flatter  you,  monsieur.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
unable  to  see  how  I  could.  Excuse  me  for  asking  you 
personal  questions.  What  impelled  you  to  acquire  the  skill 
you  have  with  the  sword,  when  you  have  no  military  educa¬ 
tion  or  training?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  that's  because  as  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  I  availed  myself  of  the  instructions 
given  by  the  masters  of  the  art  there.  1  learned  to  fence, 
to  spar  and  to  shoot;  and  being  fond  of  all  three,  did  my 
best  to  excel,  as  did  many  others  of  my  friends.  I  was 
fortunate,  however,  to  outstrip  the  most  of  my  companions, 
and  have  had  reason  to  congratulate  myself  in  having  done 
so,  else  I  probably  would  not  be  alive  to-day.” 

“Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  an  affair  of  honor  ?”  the 
old  general  asked. 


‘Never  on  the  field,”  he  replied.  “I  was  once  chal¬ 
lenged,  but  because  I  named  Winchesters  as  the  weapon, 
the  challenger  was  not  permitted  by  his  seconds  to  fight; 
for  which  I  really  felt  grateful ;”  and  he  smiled  as  he  made 
the  confession. 

“Were  you  afraid?”  the  general  asked  suddenly,  looking 
him  straight  in  the  eyes. 

“I  don’t  think  I  was;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  very 
great  objections  to  being  made  a  target  of.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  courage  in  others ;  but  I  disapprove  of  reckless¬ 
ness  most  emphatically.  I  think  that  one  who  exposes 
himself  recklessly  for  the  fame  it  will  bring  him,  is  very 
foolish.  At  the  same  time,  I  can  admire  the  man  who 
coolly  faces  death,  when  the  demand  of  his  country,  or 
honor,  requires  him  to  do  so.  I  assure  you  that  I'd  much 
rather  dance  than  to  fight.  I  would  rather  laugh  and  joke 
with  my  friends  than  exchange  left-handed  compliments 
with  my  foes.  I  would  rather  sing  sentimental  songs  than 
to  vent  wrath  in  emphatic  language.” 

“Have  you  adopted  a  profession  in  life  yet?”  the  gen¬ 
eral  asked. 

“My  father  is  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New  York;  and  it 
is  his  desire  that  when  I  have  reached  my  majority,  I 
should  enter  his  office  and  the  profession,  and  I  expect  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time  were  my  country  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  war,  I  should  certainly  enter  the  army  and  fight 
it  out  to  a  finish.” 

‘How  long  will  you  remain  in  France?” 

‘That  I  am  unable  to  say,  general.  I  am  here  with  a 
party  of  friends,  eight  of  us  in  all,  one  of  whom  was  a 
classmate  of  mine  at  college,  and  his  sister  is  with  him. 
I  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us  at  the  hotel  and 
make  their  acquaintance.  The  ladies  are  chaperoned  by 
an  elderly  couple,  of  a  very  wealthy  and  aristocratic  family 
of  Boston.” 

“Thank  you,  monsieur,  I  shall  honor  myself  by  calling 
on  them.” 

Fred  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  interest  the  old 
general  took  in  him,  and  was  really  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  he  should  do  so.  He  attributed  it,  however, 
after  a  little  more  thought,  to  his  having  been  a  witness 
of  his  bout  with  the  maitre  d'armes  up  in  the  fencing 
room.  , 
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About  that  time  Albert  appeared,  and  at  once  joined 
Fred  and  the  old  general. 

“Any  news,  Fred?”  he  asked  rather  eagerly. 

“No,”  he  replied.  “I  am  waiting  here.” 

“It’s  a  little  singular,  isn't  it?”  Albert  asked. 

“Keally  I  don’t  know.  I’m  not  familiar  enough  with 
your  French  customs  to  be  able  to  judge.” 

The  old  general  looked  up  at  Albert,  who  was  standing 
at  Fred’s  chair,  and  remarked: 

“Learn  to  be  patient,  count.” 

“Yes,  I’m  learning  fast,”  replied  Albert,  “but  it  is  a 
lesson  that  does  violence  to  one’s  nature  sometimes.” 

“Well,  have  you  not  read  that  ‘he  who  conquers  him¬ 
self  wins  greater  victories  than  he  who  captures  a  city  ?’  ” 

“Yes,  I’ve  read  that;  but  the  most  difficult  of  all  con¬ 
quests  is  self.” 

Suddenly  a  captain  of  Chasseurs  entered  the  room, 
looked  around,  bowed  to  several  other  officers,  and  the 
young  count  on  seeing  him  tapped  Fred  on  the  shoulder 
and  half  whispered : 

“There’s  Blaisdell,  just  come  in.” 

Fred  turned  and  looked  toward  the  entrance  of  the  room 
and  saw  the  captain.  The  next  moment  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
made  a  profound  bow  to  the  old  general,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  excuse  him. 

“Certainly,  monsieur;  but  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you 
again.” 

“Thanks,  general.  I  feel  honored  by  the  preference  you 
have  shown  me,  and  will  feel  more  so  if  you  will  honor  us 
with  your  presence  at  the  hotel,  at  any  time  it  suits  your 
convenience;”  and  with  that  he  turned  and  strolled  off  in 
the  direction  of  where  Captain  Blaisdell  was  talking  with 
a  brother  officer. 

Of  course  it  was  not  obligatory  upon  him  to  speak  about 
the  note  he  had  delivered  to  Martigny  until  Blaisdell  had 
first  done  so ;  but  he  desired  to  place  himself  in  his  way,  so 
as  to  facilitate  his  doing  so. 

Blaisdell  glanced  at  him,  as  if  rapidly  sizing  him  up, 
and  then  advanced  to  meet  him. 

“You  are  Monsieur  Fearnot,  I  believe,”  said  he,  making 
rather  a  ceremonious  bow  to  Fred. 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name.  You  are  Captain  Blaisdell,  I  be¬ 
lieve.” 

“Yes,  of  the  Fifth  Chasseurs,”  replied  the  captain. 
“Captain  Martigny  has  placed  in  my  hands  a  note  which 
you  delivered  to  him,  from  the  Count  Albert  St.  Cyr.” 

“Yes,  I  delivered  such  a  note,  at  the  request  of  the 
count,  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  known  for 
more  than  ten  years.” 

“Kindly  step  into  another  room  with  me,”  said  the  cap¬ 
tain,  “that  we  may  arrange  the  affair;  or  at  least  come  to 
an  understanding.” 

“Certainly,  captain.  Lead  the  way.” 

The  captain  turned  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Fred. 
He  went  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and  entered  what  Fred 
conceived  to  be  a  committee  room,  as  there  was  a  lomr 
table  in  it,  with  chairs  around  it. 

“Take  a  seat,”  said  the  captain,  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 
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Fred  sat  down  at  the  table,  and  the  captain  took  the 
chair  next  to  him. 

“We  are  very  much  surprised  that  the  count  has  not 
selected  one  of  his  own  rank  to  represent  him  in  this  af¬ 
fair, "  remarked  the  captain. 

“I  advised  him  to  do  so,”  returned  Fred,  “and  he  spent 
a  couple  of  days  trying  to  find  a  certain  friend  of  his; 
but  finally  learned  that  he  had  left  the  city,  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  address  behind  him.  I’m  an  American,  as  you 
know,  where,  outside  of  the  army  and  government  officials, 
we  have  no  such  thing  as  titles.  But  from  every  other 
standpoint  I  guess  my  rank  in  society  equals  his.” 

“Oh,  well,  we  are  in  France  now.” 

“Yes,  very  true;  but  honor  has  the  same  rank  among 
gentlemen  in  every  country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  I  presumed  that  was  the  only  question  involved  in 
this  case.” 

The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remarked  that 
he  didn’t  see  how  he  could  permit  his  principal  to  meet 
the  count,  under  such  circumstances. 

“Upon  what  grounds?”  Fred  asked, 

“Objections  to  his  second.’* 

“What’s  the  objection  to  the  second?” 

“Simply  on  the  ground  of  rank.” 

“See  here,  captain,”  said  Fred,  “I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  try  to  wriggle  out  of  this  matter  by  technicalities.  Your 
principal  has  insulted  the  count,  and  he  demands  satisfac¬ 
tion.  To  quibble  over  the  matter  of  a  second  is  puerile, 
unless  you  make  the  claim  that  the  second  is  not  recognized 
as  a  gentleman.” 

“Don’t  forget,  sir,  that  you’re  in  France/’  said  the  cap¬ 
tain  rather  quickly. 

“Allow  me  to  suggest  to  you,”  returned  Fred,  “that 
questions  of  honor  are  not  bound  by  nationalities.  It  cov¬ 
ers  the  map  of  the  world,  wherever  gentlemen  live.  Honor 
in  France  is  no  better  or  no  worse  than  honor  in  England, 
Germany  or  the  United  States.  A  French  gentleman  is 
no  better  than  any  other  kind  of  a  gentleman.” 

Fred’s  bold  language  staggered  the  officer  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ;  but  he  finally  remarked : 

“Affairs  of  this  kind  are  governed  by  the  Code.” 

“Very  true,”  assented  Fred ;  “but  there  are  loopholes  in 
the  Code  for  the  escape  of  cowards.” 

At  the  word  “coward*’  Blaisdell  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
hissed  out: 

“Be  careful  of  your  words,  Monsieur  Fearnot !” 

“I  weigh  every  word  I  utter,  Monsieur  le  Captaine,”  said 
I  red  very  coolly.  ‘"Take  your  seat,  for  I  assure  you  that 
bluster  has  no  effect  on  me.  I  have  not  intended  to  insult 
you  or  your  principal.^  I  simply  made  the  remark  that 
there  were  loopholes  in  the  Code  of  Honor  for  the  escape 
of  cowards;  and  I  shall  not  brand  your  principal  as  one 
unless  you  seek  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  count  upon 
„  technicalities.  Neither  you  nor  Captain  Martigny  can 
question  flu1  counts  position,  and  while  the  Code  may  sus- 
,  tain  you  in  declining  a  meeting,  under  the  technicality  of  a 
lack  of  French  rank  in  the  person  of  his  second,  the  resort 
to  it  will  be  very  promptly  branded  as  an  act  of  cowardice.” 

The  captain  again  started,  as  if  suddenly  stung,  and  he 
blurted  out: 


“You  certainly  know  nothing  about  the  Code  of  Honor, 
monsieur.” 

“Very  little,  I  confess,  captain ;  but  I  do  know  some¬ 
thing  about  honor  among  gentlemen.  A  brave  man  never 
resorts  to  technicalities  to  avoid  a  meeting  to  give  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  demanded  of  him.  A  criminal  on  trial  in  court 
seeks  to  escape  through  •the  technicalities  of  the  law.  In 
a  Court  of  Honor  a  really  honorable  man  would  scorn  to 
stoop  to  avail  himself  of  such  a  thing,  even  though  the 
Code  might  approve  it.  I’ll  be  frank  with  you  and  say 
that  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  persuade  the 
count  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  Board  of  Honor  before 
sending  the  note  to  Martigny;  but  since  it  has  been  de¬ 
livered,  I  intend  to  see,  as  far  as  honor  will  permit,  that 
he  has  the  satisfaction  that  is  demanded,  and  any  attempt 
to  evade  according  it  to  him  will  be  properly  and  publicly 
characterized.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DOUBLE  DUEL. 

Words  fail  to  describe  Captain  Blaisdell’s  amazement 
at  Fred’s  language.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
splendid  soldier,  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  courage.  He 
had  expected  to  discuss  with  the  young  American  certain 
points  of  punctilio  upon  which  Frenchmen  were  extremely 
particular.  The  young  American,  however,  had  boldly 
swept  aside  all  technicalities,  and  demanded  that  nothing 
b^  considered  but  the  simple  question  of  honor,  and  the 
satisfaction  demanded  by  the  young  count.  The  very 
blunt  end  direct  way,  not  to  say  the  shrewdness  with  which 
Fred  had  presented  his  view  of  the  case,  staggered  him. 
He  held  a  mental  debate  with  himself  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  or  his  principal  had  been  insulted,  and  at  last,  in  view 
of  Fred’s  threat  to  characterize  his  principal  publicly,  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  had  been  very  grossly  insulted. 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,”  he  blurted  out,  “were  you  of  age, 
and  of  recognized  standing  among  gentlemen,  I  would  pun¬ 
ish  you  as  you  deserve,  for  your  language  toward  my  prin¬ 
cipal.” 

“One  quarrel  at  a  time,  Monsieur  le  Captaine,”  said  Fred 
very  coolly.  “Let  our  principals  meet  first.  They  we  will 
meet  ourselves.” 

“I  decline  to  meet  you,  sir,”  blurted  the  captain  very 
stiffly,  rising  to  his  feet. 

“Oh,  I  can  force  you  to  meet  me,”  said  Fred;  “for  I'll 
slap  your  face  in  public.  Of  course  you  are  at  liberty  to 
refuse  to  recognize  me  as  a  second  of  the  count,  under  your 
I  rench  Code ;  but  if  you  do  the  count  and  I  will  publicly 
brand  you  both  as  cowards,  who  insult  others  and  seek  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  it.  His  Grace,  the  Duke  de 
V  illanuve,  by  a  single  word  can  sweep  away  all  objections 
as  to  my  standing  as  a  gentleman,  and  so  can  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  French  Republic.” 

I  he  captain  was  livid  with  rage.  He  found  himself 
bearded  by  the  cool,  quiet  American  youth  with  a  boldness 
that  completely  staggered  him;  but  without  utterimr  a 
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word  ho  turned,  opened  the  door  and  passed  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Fred  alone,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  the 
latter  went  out  also,  made  his  way  downstairs,  where  he 
reported  to  Albert  the  result  of  his  interview  with  Mar- 
tigny’s  second.  A  few  minutes  later  Blaisdell  appeared, 
with  a  note  in  his  hand,  which  he  delivered  to  the  count, 
with  a  very  ceremonious  bow,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  room. 

The  note  was  from  Martigny,  who  had  just  written  it  in 
another  room  of  J:he  club  house,  the  translation  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

‘‘To  the  Count  St.  Cyr:  In  reply  to  your  note  of  yes¬ 
terday,  I  have  the  honor  to  say  that  when  you  choose  a 
friend  to  represent  you  who  is  a  gentleman  instead  of  a 
blackguard,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  you  the  satisfaction 
you  demand.  (Signed)  Martigny.” 

After  reading  it  the  count  passed  it  over  to  Fred,  who 
hastily  glanced  over  it. 

“Oh,  ho!”  he  ejaculated;  “that  shifts  the  circus  upon 
me,  and  the  performance  begins  at  once;”  and  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  with  a  cold  glitter  in  his  eyes  that  Terry  well  knew 
how  to  interpret.  “Kindly  tell  me,  count,  in  which  room 
Fll  be  most  likely  to  find  them,  for  I  wish  to  show  them 
what  nerve  is.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

“Fm  going  to  see  what  their  mettle  is.” 

“It’s  more  than  likely  we’ll  find  them  in  the  fencing 
gallery,”  replied  the  count. 

“Very  well,  come  ahead  then.” 

The  little  party  at  once  left  the  reading-room  and 
made  their  way  up  to  the  fencing  gallery,  where  they  found 
nearly  a  dozen  officers,  with  Martigny  and  Blaisdell,  in 
consultation. 

Fred  walked  right  up  into  the  very  midst  of  them,  drew 
the  glove  from  his  right  hand,  and  deliberately  struck  both 
Martigny  and  Blaisdell  in  the  face  with  it.  The  entire 
party  of  officers  were  dumfounded.  Martigny  and  Blais¬ 
dell  were  both  white  with  rage. 

“You  are  both  cowards,”  said  Fred,  with  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis ;  “a  disgrace  to  the  uniform  you  wear.” 

“Ten  thousand  furies !”  hissed  Martigny,  dashing  at 
Fred  and  giving  him  a  violent  kick  with  his  right  foot. 

The  next  moment  Fred  let  him  have  one  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  full  in  the  face,  and  he  measured  his  length 
on  the  floor.  Then  he  wheeled,  confronted  Blaisdell  with 
the  query : 

“Do  you  wish  to  kick  me  also,  Monsieur  le  Captaine?” 

There  was  nothing  for  the  captain  to  do  but  to  kick  ; 
and  he  did,  and  quick  as  a  flash  met  the  same  fate  that  had 
overtaken  Martigny. 

They  both  rose  to  their  feet  and  drew  their  swords;  but 
the  other  officers  precipitated  themselves  upon  them  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  attacking  him.  They  were  so  enraged  as 
to  be  utterly  beside  themselves.  They  actually  frothed  at 
the  mouth ;  while  Fred  stood  coolly  by  with  his  arms  folded 
across  his  breast,  a  grim  smile  on  his  face,  and  a  steely 
glitter  in  his  eye. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Fred,  “they  are  soldiers,  trained  to 


fight.  They  have  sought  to  evade  responsibility  for  insult¬ 
ing  the  Count  St.  Cyr  and  myself,  upon  mere  technicalities 
of  etiquette.  I  have  struck  them  both  for  characterizing 
me  as  a  backguard,  which  they  both  knew  to  be  a  lie.  Now, 
if  they  want  satisfaction  I  will  meet  them  both  right  here 
in  this  room  with  rapiers,  one  after  the  other;  and  if  they 
decline  the  challenge,  I’ll  brand  them  in  every  paper  in 
Paris  as  arrant  cowards.” 

Of  course  that  created  a  tremendous  sensation.  The 
military  men  were  utterly  astounded  at  his  daring  act  and 
cool  courage. 

“Monsieur,”  said  a  tall,  gray-mustached  colonel,  “we 
don’t  know  you.” 

“Pardon  me,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  neither  do  I  know 
you;  but  of  course  your  uniform  attests  your  respectability. 

I  refer  you  to  the  American  Ambassador  and  the  Duke  de 
Villanuve,  if  you  wish  to  find  out  anything  about  my  re¬ 
spectability.  The  question  of  respectability  is  not  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  one  of  honor,  and  in  an  affair  like  this,  only 
cowards  fall  back  behind  the  technicalities  of  the  Code. 
I’m  a  man  as  well  as  you,  or  any  man  in  France.” 

“You  certainly  have  nerve,  monsieur,”  said  the  colonel, 
very  coolly. 

“Thank  you.  Can  you  say  the  same  for  your  two  com¬ 
rades  in  arms?” 

That  was  a  stinger.  The  officers  looked  at  each  other 
as  though  really  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do ;  but  they  still 
stood  by  Martigny  and  Blaisdell,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  the  daring  young  American  through  with  their 
swords. 

Just  then  the  young  count  advanced  to  Fred’s  side,  with 
the  remark: 

“Gentlemen,  I  will  second  my  friend,  Monsieur  Fearnot, 
in  giving  satisfaction  to  any  one  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
demand  it.” 

That  put  a  new  phase  on  the  matter,  from  the  French 
standpoint,  and  instantly  several  of  the  officers  wheeled 
around  to  consult  as  to  what  should  be  done.  While  they 
were  doing  so,  Fred  remained  standing  like  a  statue,  with 
his  arms  folded  across  his  chest,  calmly  surveying  the  en¬ 
tire  group.  He  stood  there  in  that  position  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  after  which  one  of  the  officers  turned  to  him  with : 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,  Captains  Martigny  and  Blaisdell 
will  fight  you.” 

“Very  well,”  returned  Fred.  “Let  them  do  so  at  once, 
and  avoid  resorting  to  any  more  technicalities.” 

“At  once,  monsieur?”  asked  the  other. 

“Yes,  we’ll  settle  this  thing  right  here  and  now,  one 
after  the  other.” 

“Monsieur,  that  is  sheer  recklessness,”  protested  the  of¬ 
ficer. 

“That  is  my  affair,  Monsieur  le  Colonel ;  I  alone  am  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it,  and  will  accept  the  consequences.” 

“You  are  seeking  a  heroic  death,  monsieur,”  said  the 
colonel,  shaking  his  head. 

“I  beg  your  pardon.  I  expect  to  outlive  both  of  them.  * 
I  would  suggest  that  they  divest  themselves  of  the  uniforms 
they  wear,  that  no  disgrace  may  fall  upon  them  by  reason  of 
their  defeat.” 

On  hearing  that  both  Martigny  and  Blaisdell  threw  off 
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their  coats,  and  instantly  every  one  knew  that  a  tight  was 
on  hand.  Fred  very  coolly  removed  his  coat  and  handed 
it  to  Terry. 

“Gentlemen,”  protested  the  colonel,  “this  thing  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  on.  It  is  two  against  one,  even 
though  they  do  fight  singly,  and  it  would  disgrace  us  as 
officers  and  soldiers,  even  to  witness  it.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  chorused  a  dozen  others.  “Let  one  fight  to¬ 
day  and  the  other  to-morrow.” 

“Monsieur  Fearnot  must  be  bluffing,  for  he  surely  can’t 
think  that  a  Frenchman  would  disgrace  himself  by  fighting 
at  such  odds !”  added  one  of  the  officers. 

“Well,  if  you  think  it  is  a  bluff,  call  me,”  retorted  Fred. 

The  old  colonel  laid  his  hand  on  Fred’s  shoulder,  looked 
him  straight  in  the  face,  and  said  : 

“Monsieur,  you  are  courting  certain  death.” 

“1  don't  think  so,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,  and  I  beg  that 
you  will  not  attempt  to  interfere,  though  I  appreciate  your 
motive.  I  prefer  to  settle  this  matter  right  here  with  both 
of  them.” 

“1  appreciate  your  courage,  monsieur,  but  not  your 
judgment,”  returned  the  colonel. 

“Kindly  withhold  your  judgment  until  after  the  affair 
has  ended,”  returned  Fred  very  coolly. 

By  this  time  quite  a  number  of  other  officers  and  civil¬ 
ians  entered  the  great  fencing  room,  and  the  excitement 
ran  high. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  maitre  d’armes,  “I  have  entire 
charge  of  this  gallery,  and  I  forbid  the  fight  taking  place 
here,  as  the  authorities  might  take  cognizance  of  it,  and 
hold  me  responsible.  I  suggest  that  you  retire  to  another 
room.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  do  not  wish  to  be  the 
cause  of  trouble  to  a  brave  man,  like  the  maitre  d’armes. 
If  there  is  another  room  in  the  building  with  sufficient 
space,  let  us  retire  to  it.  If  not  we  can  go  to  some  spot 
outside  of  the  city.” 

“There  is  another  room  downstairs,”  remarked  the  maitre 
d’armes,  “which  is  under  control  of  the  janitor  at  present, 
and  as  he  is  not  there,  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
what  occurs  in  it.” 

“Let  us  go  there  at  once,  then,”  suggested  Fred;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  count  added : 

“Monsieur  le  Count,  you  will  kindly  select  a  rapier  for 
me.” 

“With  pleasure,  monsieur,”  responded  Albert,  and  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  select  a  splendid  weapon  from  the  fine 
collection  in  the  gallery,  after  which  they  repaired  to  an¬ 
other  room  on  the  lower  floor,  and  there  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  two  captains. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  in  a  half  whisper  to  his  chum,  “I’m 
afraid  you’re  up  against  it.” 

“Don’t  worry,  old  man,”  returned  Fred,  in  a  low  but  con¬ 
fident  tone  of  voice.  “There  is  nothing  else  for  me  to  do, 
and  I  m  going  to  see  it  right  through,  and  let  them  know 
what  an  American  boy  can  do.  They  didn’t  think  that  I 
had  the  nerve  to  resent  their  insults,  and  now  I’ll  show 
them  what  nerve  is.  Of  course  T  recognize  possibilities, 
and  if  the.  worst  happens,  you’ll  know  what  to  do  and  say. 


I  have  watched  them  up  in  the  fencing  room,  and  don’t 
believe  1  have  anything  to  fear  at  their  hands.” 

“But  you  should  have  accepted  the  colonel’s  suggestion 
to  fight  one  to-day  and  the  other  to-morrow;  to  take  two 
in  succession  is  a  tremendous  risk.” 

“Yes,  but  don’t  worry,”  returned  Fred. 

A  little  delay  occurred  on  account  of  a  number  of  the 
officers  changing  their  uniforms  for  civilian’s  dress,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  criticism  in  army  circles.  It  was  a  custom 
with  many  of  the  officers  to  keep  civilian  suits  at  the  club 
house,  and  in  due  time  about  a  dozen  of  them  appeared 
with  Martigny  and  Blaisdell,  but  not  a  uniform  was  among 
them.  The  second  came  in  with  three  swords  in  his  hand; 
one  for  himself  and  the  others  were  for  the  two  captains. 
The  young  count  carried  one  for  himself  and  another  for 
Fred. 

No  time  was  lost.  The  count  handed  Fred  his  sword, 
and  he  stood  waiting  for  his  opponent.  Captain  Blaisdell 
was  the  first  to  step  forward,  and  the  question  was  asked : 

“Are  you  ready,  messieurs?” 

“Ready,”  replied  both ;  and  the  next  moment  the  ring  of 
steel  against  steel  was  heard. 

Every  man  in  the  room  seemed  to  hold  his  breath  with 
a  suspense  that  was  painful,  which  soon  changed  to  un¬ 
disguised  astonishment  at  Fred’s  magnificent  skill  with 
the  rapier;  for  in  less  than  thirty  seconds  he  had  forced 
the  valiant  captain  back  fully  ten  feet,  and  they  began  to 
fear  that  his  back  would  soon  touch  the  wall.  Suddenly 
Fred  stepped  back  some  four  or  five  paces,  and  Blaisdell 
followed  him  up.  Back  and  forth  they  moved,  their  blades 
flashing  and  scintillating  with  a  rapidity  that  was  truly 
marvelous.  At  one  time  Terry’s  heart  was  way  up  in  his 
throat,  for  Blaisdell  seemed  to  be  crowding  him.  He 
moved  backward,  fencing  cautiously,  but  with  a  coolness 
that  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  spectators. 

Suddenly  he  began  forcing  the  fight  again.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  spectators  to  see  the  weapons,  as  they 
flew  in  circles  and  cuts,  while  the  ring  of  steel  against  steel 
was  incessant.  Round  and  round  the  room  they  moved, 
and  those  officers  present  who  had  crossed  swords  with 
enemies  in  battle  stood  amazed  at  the  magnificent  fight. 
Suddenly  Blaisdell  dropped  his  weapon  and  reeled  back¬ 
ward,  to  be  caught  in  the  arms  of  the  old  colonel.  Fred 
had  gashed  him  through  the  shoulder  of  the  sword  arm. 

“Now,  Monsieur  le  Captaine,”  said  Fred,  in  a  clear  ring¬ 
ing  tone,  “I’m  at  your  service.” 

Martigny  sprang  forward  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
instantly  crossed  swords  with  the  young  American.  He 
was  a  stalwart  fellow,  fresh  and  strong,  while  Fred's  bosom 
heaved  with  the  fierce  breathing  caused  by  the  tremendous 
exertion  he  had  made  in  the  previous  fight ;  but  he  was  cool 
and  wary. 

Suddenly  he  struck  the  captain  on  the  head  with  the  flat 
side  of  his  weapon,  which  every  one  saw  and  heard. 

“I  give  you  the  flat  side  of  the  sword.  Monsieur  le  Cap¬ 
taine,”  said  Fred  very  coolly.  “Perhaps  you  don’t  appre¬ 
ciate  it.” 

Martigny  was  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  forced  the 
fighting  with  terrific  energy.  That  was  just  what  Fred 
wanted,  for  what  he  had  said  was  intended  to  irritate  and 
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nuiko  him  Mater  to  conquer.  A  more  brilliant  sword  figln 
had  never  been  seen  by  the  oldest  officers  present.  Again 

bred  struck  him  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword  squarely  on 
his  cheek.  J 

1  could  shave  your  ear  off,  Monsieur  le  Captaine;  but 
that  would  disgrace  you/' 

Iho  captain  made  no  reply,  but  his  breath  came  in  hisses 
as  he  forced  the  fight.  Suddenly  Fred  passed  his  guard, 
ran  his  sword  clear  to  the  hilt  through  the  fleshy  part  of 
his  right  breast,  and,  with  his  left  hand  seized  his  sword 
ami  a  little  above  the  wrist,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
him,  glaring  into  his  eyes  with  a  fierce  gleam  which  the 
captain  returned  unflinchingly.  The  next  instant  the  two 
seconds  sprang  forward  and  separated  them. 

Fred  released  his  grasp  on  the  hilt  of  his  rapier,  and 
left  it  sticking  in  the  body  of  the  captain,  who  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  brother  officer. 

Of  course  that  ended  the  fight,  and  the  officers  present, 
unanimously  declared  that  honor  was  satisfied.  It  was  a 
most  signal,  not  to  say  astonishing  defeat,  for  Martigny 
and  Blaisdell,  and  as  Albert  grasped  Fred’s  hand,  he  said : 

\  ou  have  left  nothing  for  me  to  do,  monsieur.” 

‘Oh,  you  will  meet  him  later,”  replied  Fred. 

1  fear  you  have  killed  him,”  returned  the  count. 
‘By  no  means.  It’s  simply  a  flesh  wound;  painful,  but 

I  don’t  think  serious.  I  felt  his  bones  as  the  blade  passed 
through.” 

Just  then  the  old  colonel  stepped  up  to  Fred  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand,  saying: 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,  you  are  a  marvel  with  the  rapier.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  skill.” 

“Thank  you,  colonel,”  returned  Fred.  “I  have  inflicted 
the  punishment  they  so  well  deserved.  The  quarrel  was 
not  of  my  seeking,  for  the  count  here  will  tell  you  that  I 
strove  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  between  Martigny  and  himself  ;  but  he  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Blaisdell  committed  the  blunder  of  insulting  an  Amer 
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I  hat  is  just  what  we  wish  to  avoid,”  returned  the  of 
ficer.  We  all  think  it  best  that  it  should  be  kept  fron 
the  authorities,  and  if  possible,  entirely  hushed  up.” 

“That  would  be  better,”  said  Albert,  “and  I’ll  do  what 
I  can  to  that  end ;’  and  lie  at  once  acquainted  Fred  and 
Terry  with  the  fact. 

All  right,  said  I  red.  “I’ve  no  desire  whatever  that 
fl  should  become  public;  but  there  were  so  many  witnesses 
present,  I  seriously  doubt  that  it  can  be  kept  quiet.” 

“It  is  different  here  from  what  it  is  in  New  York,”  said 
Albert.  “W  hile  we  really  have  no  censor  of  the  press,  the 
influence  of  military  officers  is  very  great.  The  truth  is 
it  would  raise  a  great  scandal  in  military  circles,  were  the 
acts  generally  known.  Were  you  a  Frenchman  it  would 
lot  be  so  bad;  but  as  it  is,  it’s  more  than  likely  that  both 
Martigny  and  Blaisdell  would  be  court-martialed.” 

“Why,  Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Fred,  “don’t  French  of¬ 
ficers  approve  of  dueling.” 

“1  es,”  answered  Albert,  with  a  knowing  smile;  “but  they 
don’t  approve  of  French  officers  being  defeated  in  such  a 
way  as  those  two  were.” 

Oh,  yes,  I  understand.  They  ought  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  French  officers  from  fighting  duels  with  Amer- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  APOLOGY  AF1ER  THE  DUEL — THE  FRENCH  WAY  OF 

DOING  THINGS. 


Fred  was  right  as  to  the  nature  of  MartignyV  wound. 
It  was  a  deep  flesh  wound,  but  no  vital  part  had  been 
touched.  The  captain  himself  drew  the  sword  out,  let  it 
fall  to  the  floor,  and  was  taken  to  one  of  the  many  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  great  building.  Blaisdell’s  wound,  however, 
was  more  serious,  as  he  had  been  pierced  in  the  shoulder, 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  his  lungs  might  have  been 
penetrated.  Surgeons  were  hastily  summoned,  and  were 
dressing  the  wound  when  Fred  and  his  friends  started  to 
leave  the  club  house.  A  prominent  French  officer  ap¬ 
proached  the  young  count  and  suggested  that  he  and  his 
friends  remain,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  others,  until 
a  consultation  in  reference  to  the  duel  had  been  held. 

“What  is  the  object  of  the  consultation?”  Albert  asked. 
“I  hope  that  no  arrests  will  follow  ‘ 
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For  heaven’s  sake,  Fred,  don’t  talk  that  way  in  the 
presence  of  any  of  them:  for  it  would  have  an  extremely 
bad  effect,  and  you’d  receive  a  dozen  challenges  within 
twenty-four  hours  afterward.” 

"Well,  I  wouldn’t  mind  that,”  laughed  Fred,  “near  so 
much  as  the  light  it  would  place  me  in,  should  I  speak  that 
uay  publicly,  for  it  would  look  like  bragging  on  my  part; 
something  that  I’ve  always  refrained  from  doing,  and  dis¬ 
approved  it  in  others.  Where  shall  we  wait  until  the  con¬ 
ference  has  decided  on  a  course  of  action  ?” 

“The  reading-room  will  do  just  as  well,”  said  Albert, 
eading  the  way,  and  the  others  followed. 

They  sat  down  at  a  table,  looked  over  French,  English 
and  American  papers,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to 
disturb  their  equanimity  in  the  least.  Officers  came  in, 
glaied  at  I  red,  and  spoke  to  each  other  in  rather  low  tones, 
as  though  they  did  not  care  to  be  overheard.  The  actions 
of  some,  however,  plainly  betrayed  considerable  irritation. 

They  felt  resentful,  for  they  could  not  look  at  the  affair 

from  any  other  standpoint  than  that  the  honor  of  the  army 
was  at  stake. 

After  about  a  half  hour  the  old  general  and  Colonel 
Beauvais  entered  the  room  and  joined  Fred  and  the  count. 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,”  said  the  general,  “have  you  any 
objection  to  this  matter  being  kept  quiet,  that  it  may  not 
reach  the  public  through  the  press?” 

“None  whatever,  general.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
really  feel  grateful  it  it  could  be  done.  I’m  sure  my 
friends  will  readily  agree  to  lend  their  assistance  in  that 
direction.  I  have  a  very  great  admiration  for  France  and 
Frenchmen.  She  is  a  sister  republic,  surrounded  by  mon- 1 
arehical  institutions,  and  my  sympathies  are  with  her  at^ 
a  1  Mimes.  1  hope  the  captains  are  not  hurt  seriously.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  the  general,  “I  don’t  think  theyl 
are,  though  Captain  Blaisdell’s  wound  is  much  more  serious 
than  Captain  Martigny’s.” 
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“Ceneral,  1  could  have  slain  them  both/1  said  Fred;  “but 
zealously  avoided  doing  so.7’ 

The  general  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  not  un¬ 
mingled  with  incredulity. 

“T  see  you  are  doubtful  about  that,”  remarked  tHred; 
“but  I  assure  you  that  twice  I  could  have  run  Captain  Mar- 
tigny  through  a  vital  spot,  and  could  have  served  Blaisdell 
the  same  way  once,  just  before  I  put  him  out  of  the  fight; 
but  I  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  very  gross 
insult  he  had  placed  upon  me/7 

The  general  remained  quiet,  making  no  comment  on 
Fred’s  statement ;  but  Colonel  Beauvais  spoke  up,  saying : 

“I  saw  the  opportunity  you  had  with  Blaisdell,  and  won¬ 
dered  why  you  did  not  avail  yourself  of  it,  but  1  failed  to 
see  such  opportunity  in  your  bout  with  Martigny.77 

“Well,77  said  the  general,  “I  much  fear  that  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  other  challenges  from  officers  who  feel  that  the  honor 
of  the  French  Army  makes  it  obligatory  upon  them  to  do 
so.77 

“You  can  rest  assured,  general,77  replied  Fred,  “that  I 
shall  refuse  to  accept  such  challenges.  I  have  not  aspersed 
the  honor  of  the  French  soldiers.  It  was  an  individual  af¬ 
fair  exclusively.  Of  course  they  might  force  it  upon  me, 
by  personally  insulting  me.  In  that  case  I’ll  resent  it  on 
the  spot,  and  refuse  to  send  or  receive  a  challenge  pro¬ 
voked  by  that  motive.77 

“I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Monsieur  Fearnot,77  said 
the  general,  “and  as  far  as  I  can  will  try  to  prevent  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.77 

“How  about  the  civilian  members  of  the  club,  general, 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  occurrence?  Do  you  think  they 
will  keep  silence?77 

“Yes,77  said  the  general,  “it  so  happened  that  none  of 
them  except  the  Count  St.  Cyr  and  your  friend,  Olcott, 
were  witnesses  of  the  meeting.  Others  may  speak  of  it, 
but  not  being  eye-witnesses,  they’ll  have  no  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it.77 

°  \ 
“Would  it  not  be  wise,  general,  for  the  friends  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Martigny  and  the  Count  St.  Cyr  to  persuade  the  for¬ 
mer  to  submit  the  question  between  him  and  the  count  to 
a  Board  of  Honor,  and  abide  by  its  decision?  That’s  the 
way  we  settle  such  matters  in  America.77 
The  old  general  shook  his  head. 

“I  fear  that  the  captain’s  discomfiture  to-day  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  that  impossible.  He  will  probably 
fear  that  his  defeat  to-day  makes  it  all  the  more  obligatory 
upon  him  to  give  the  count  a  meeting,  as  he  might  appre¬ 
hend  that  his  motive  in  consenting  to  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  would  be  impugned.77 

“How  could  it  be,  if  a  Board  of  Honor  passed  upon  it? 
The  board  would  be  censured,  instead  of  him.77 
The  general  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked: 
“This  is  France  and  not  America,  monsieur.77 
“Yes,  yes,77  assented  Fred.  “I  little  dreamed  that  my 
visit  to  La  Belle  France  should  bring  regret  instead  of 
)  pleasant  memories.77 

“So  do  I,  monsieur;  but  upon  my  honor  I  am  unable  to 
)  see  anything  that  has  happened  to  you  that  you  should 
j  regret.  On  the  contrary  you  will  leave  behind  you,  on  your 


return  to  America,  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  swords¬ 
man  in  the  world.77 

“What!  in  the  world?77  exclaimed  Fred.  “Surely  you 
don’t  mean  that,  general.77 

“Indeed  I  do,  monsieur.  We  consider  Frenchmen  the 
best  swordsmen  in  the  world,  and,  of  course,  you  have 
wrenched  that  honor  from  us.” 

“Well,  I  shall  certainly  decline  to  claim  it;  for  surely 
Martigny  and  Blaisdell  were  not  the  best  swordsmen  in 
France.77 

“No,  but  the  two  against  one  person  surely  entitles  you 
to  that  honor.77 

“I  do  not  desire  the  honor,  general.  I  felt  satisfied 
that  I  could  defeat  them.  I  am  speaking  with  you  candid¬ 
ly,  because  you  have  spoken  to  me  in  the  same  spirit.  I  re¬ 
gret  the  affair,  but  it  was  forced  upon  me  by  circumstances, 
and  I  had  no  other  recourse.77 

Other  officers  came  in  and  stood  around  where  the  party 
were  seated,  and  Fred  became  a  little  more  cautious  in 
what  he  said,  seized  every  opportunity  to  praise  France 
and  her  army,  dwelling  frequently  upon  the  fact  that  he 
and  they  belonged  to  the  two  great  republics  of  the  world. 
He  failed,  however,  to  realize  that  a  great  many  officers  in 
the  French  Army  were  imperialists  at  heart,  who  would 
gladly  see  the  Empire  restored  on  the  ruins  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  He  had  not  been  able  to  get  that  idea  from  the 
officers  whom  he  had  met,  because  it  was  something  that 
the  latter  were  very  reticent  about.  In  fact,  with  many  it 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  them  to  give  public  utter¬ 
ance  to  their  real  sentiments  upon  that  question. 

Suddenly  the  officer  who  had  acted  as  the  second  to  the 
two  captains  entered  the  room,  walked  up  to  where  Fred 
was  sitting,  and  said  to  him : 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,  Captain  Martigny  desires  to  speak 
with  you  in  his  room.  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  his  bedside?” 

“Certainly,  captain,”  said  Fred,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
bowing  to  those  around  him,  followed  the  officer  out  of  the 
room. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  room  where  the  wounded 
Martigny  lay  upon  a  couch,  the  latter  said  to  him : 

“Monsieur  Fearnot,  I  desire  to  retract  everything  in 
word  or  deed  that  was  offensive  to  you;77  and  he  extended 
his  hand  to  him. 

“Thank  you,  captain,”  said  Fred,  grasping  his  hand. 
“Permit  me  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  also  to  express  my 
regret  that  anything  has  occurred  that  tended  to  your  phys¬ 
ical  injury.” 

“You  can’t  regret  it  more  than  I  do,”  returned  the  cap¬ 
tain.  “You  are  marvelously  skilful  with  the  rapier.” 

“Not  less  so  than  yourself,  captain,”  was  the  response. 
“I  was  simply  more  fortunate  than  you.  Now,  will  you 
kindly  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
trouble  between  yourself  and  the  count?” 

“\es,”  was  the  reply,  “provided  you  do  not  advise  me 
to  apologize  to  him.  We  must  meet.  That  is  inevitable.” 

“I  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  you  say  that,  captain;  vet 
I  would  ask  if  you  are  wiHing  that  the  matter  may  be  sub- 
1  mitted  to  a  Board  of  Honor?” 
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“No.  Me  an'  enemies,  outside  of  any  other  question  in¬ 
volved.'' 

“Then  you  understand  that  circumstances  still  impel  me 
to  act  for  him." 

“\  es,  yes,  I  understand  that.  It  is  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me.  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  meeting  him  at 
an  early  day.  It  may  be  within  a  fortnight.  It  depends 
altogether  upon  my  physical  condition ;  but  I  assure  you 
it  shall  not  be  delayed  a  day  longer  than  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary." 

Fred  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  to 
where  his  friends  were  waiting  for  him.  Every  one  looked 
at  him  inquiringly,  but  none  of  them  asked  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  meeting  between  himself  and 
Martignv. 

‘‘The  captain  desired  to  personally  retract  everything 
said  or  done  that  was  offensive  to  myself,”  he  remarked; 
“and,  of  course,  I  did  likewise.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  young  count  and  added : 

“He  expressed  a  hope  of  meeting  you  at  an  early  day, 
count." 

Albert  bowed,  without  uttering  a  word ;  and  for  nearly  a 
minute  a  profound  silence  settled  upon  the  entire  party. 

A  little  later  the  count  rose  to  leave  the  club  house,  and 
Terry  and  Fred  accompanied  him. 

“Say,  Albert,”  said  Fred,  as  they  drove  away  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  “I  must  find  out  what  you  know  about  fencing;  for 
you  will  certainly  have  to  meet  the  captain  with  the  rapier.” 

“Well,  I  should  be  pleased  to  take  a  few  lessons  from 
you,”  laughed  Albert,  “for  I  confess  that  I  am  by  no  means 
as  skilled  with  the  foils  as  either  yourself  or  Martigny.” 

“Then  you  must  do  some  pretty  steady  practicing,”  said 
Terry,  “or  you  will  get  the  worst  of  it;  something  that  I 
would  very  much  regret  to  see  happen.” 

“So  would  I,”  put  in  Fred;  “but  I  would  suggest  that 
you  keep  away  from  the  club  room,  and  take  your  lessons 
elsewhere.” 

“Oh,  there  are  many  places  where  we  can  exercise. 
There  are  many  fencing  schools  in  the  city,  where,  for  a 
small  fee,  we  can  practice  several  hours  a  day.” 

“Then  we  must  do  that.  I  want  to  see  you  get  the  best 
of  it,  Al,  and  Fm  willing  to  give  you  every  hour  of  my 
time  to  make  it  certain  that  you  do.” 

“Thank  you,”  replied  the  count,  “I  consider  myself 
fairly  well  up  in  fencing.  It  is  possible,  though,  that  he  is 
stronger  in  the  wrists  than  I.” 

“That  can  be  overcome,”  remarked  Fred.  “We  had  bet- 


ments,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  avoid  letting  any  one 
,  there  know  who  you  are.” 

“That’s  easy  enough,”  said  Albert.  And  he  directed  the 
driver  to  drive  down  through  a  certain  street  and  stop  at 
a  number  which  he  gave  him. 

They  soon  reached  the  place,  entered  and  found  there  an 
old  French  soldier  giving  fencing  lessons  to  several  young 
'men,  and  in  the  evening  his  two  sons  gave  lessons  in  danc¬ 
ing  to  pupils  of  both  sexes.  It  was  very  easy  to  make  the 
nef '  -  -ary  arrangements,  and  a  fee  was  paid. 

“.Vow,”  said  Terry,  “you’d  better  take  a  lesson  right 
now.” 


“I  guess  Fred  has  had  enough  of  that  sort  of  exercise 
to-day,”  remarked  Albert. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it,”  laughed  Fred.  “Get  the  foils,  and  let 
me  see  what  you  can  do.” 

The  old  teacher  supplied  them  with  foils,  and  a  minute 
or  two  later  the  two  were  going  through  vigorous  exercises. 
Fred  tested  the  young  count’s  skill  in  various  ways,  and 
after  he  had  well  caught  his  system,  proceeded  to  give  him 
a  few  points,  and  illustrated  them  to  him. 

“Now,  try  it  again,”  he  said;  and  once  more  they  went 
through  the  exercise,  which  showed  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  young  count. 

The  old  soldier  and  his  pupils  looked  on  with  no  little 
interest,  and  they  regarded  Fred’s  use  of  the  foils  as  ex¬ 
tremely  fine. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave,  the  old  teacher  invited  Fred 
to  a  bout  with  the  foils,  and  the  latter  accommodated  him. 
He  found  the  old  man  a  really  skillful  fencer,  and  compli¬ 
mented  him  highly. 

“Monsieur  maitre  d’armes,”  said  he,  “if  your  skill  was 
better  known  you  would  do  a  great  deal  more  business.” 

“Thank  you,  monsieur ;  there  are  many  others  in  the  city 
who  claim  the  honor  of  being  the  best  swordsmen  in  France, 
and  there  are  those  who  believe  them.” 

“Well,  I  am  not  one  of  them,  monsieur,”  laughed  Fred. 
“I  will  see  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  bring  you  more  pupils.” 

“Thank  you,  monsieur.  I  have  none  too  many.  Are 
you  English?” 

“No,  monsieur,  I  am  an  American,  but  my  instructor 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  they  are  the  best  swordsmen  in  the 
world.  We  shall  return  again  to-morrow,  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  this,  and  exercise  in  a  corner  of  your  room,  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  your  pupils.”  And  with  that  they 
left  the  place  and  returned  to  the  hotel,  where  the  young 
count  dined  with  his  American  friends ;  and  in  the  evening 
invited  all  of  them  to  occupy  the  duchess’  box  at  the  opera. 

“Will  your  mother  be  there?”  Fred  asked. 

“Really,  I  don’t  know,”  he  replied ;  “but  I  hardly  think 
she  will,  as  this  is  not  one  of  her  regular  nights  for  the 
opera.” 

The  entire  party  accompanied  him,  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Creighton.  Al’s  attentions  to  Evelyn  were  more 
marked  than  usual,  and  as  Terry  and  Fred  escorted  the  two 
Creighton  girls,  their  brother,  Harry,  was  left  free;  but 
he  accompanied  them. 

“Say,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  soon  as  they  were  seated 
in  the  box,  “there’s  the  old  general  in  a  box  across  the  way, 
and  several  other  officers  are  with  him.” 

Fred  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  bv  Terrv,  and 
caught  the  eye  of  the  old  general,  in  his  brilliant  uniform. 
The  general  saluted  him  with  marked  respect,  and  of 
course  he  returned  it. 

“Why,  who  in  the  world  is  he,  Fred  ?”  Evelyn  asked, 
quite  charmed  with  the  distinguished  appearance  of  the  old 
soldier. 

“He  is  General  Meneval,”  replied  Fred ;  “a  very  distin¬ 
guished  officer.  I  met  him  at  the  club,  and,  by  the  way,  he 
is  going  to  dine  with  us  some  evening  this  week,  as  my 
guest.” 
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“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed,  “will  he  come  in  his  uni¬ 
form  ?” 

“Oh,  of  course.  He  wears  it  on  all  occasions,  as  do  all 
the  officers  in  the  army.” 

The  three  girls  admired  the  old  veteran,  and  Fred  re¬ 
marked  that  he  would  go  around  and  bring  him  over. 

“Do  so,”  said  Mr.  Creighton,  “1  would  like  very  much 
to  meet  him.  Does  he  speak  English?” 

“Yes,  fluently,”  said  Fred,  rising  and  leaving  the  box 
to  go  in  quest  of  the  old  veteran. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  YANKEE  IN  THE  RESTAURANT,  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED 

1IIS  ADVENT  THERE. 

The  occupants  of  the  duchess’  box  saw  Fred  when  he 
entered  the  one  occupied  by  the  military  officers,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Creighton,  as  well  as  the  three  girls,  seemed  to 
he  very  much  surprised  at  the  distinguished  consideration 
shown  Fred  by  the  old  general  and  his  companions.  Of 
course  they  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  friend 
of  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  de  Villanuve.  They  saw 
them  shake  hands  with  him  and,  after  about  ten  minutes, 
the  old  general  rise  and  leave  the  box,  accompanied  by 
Fred.  A  little  later  he  was  shaking  hands  with  the  entire 
party,  and  expressing  his  gratification  at  meeting  them. 
He  sat  down  and  talked  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creighton  for 
quite  a  while,  and  then  began  a  conversation  with  Evelyn. 
He  soon  saw  that  she  was  not  like  French  girls  of  her  age ; 
the  latter  were  kept  very  much  in  subjection  to  the  rigid 
rules  of  society  until  after  marriage.  But  Evelyn's  vivac¬ 
ity  and  wit  charmed  him  more  than  any  young  girl  he  had 
ever  met,  and  he  seemed  to  take  delight  in  shaping  the 
conversation  so  as  to  bring  out  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
Mr.  Creighton  invited  him  to  dine  with  them  the  next 
evening,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Creighton  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  he  had  any  of  his  companions  in  arms  whom 
he  would  like  to  bring  with  him,  he  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  entertain  them  also.  The  general  said  he  would 
bring  Colonel  Beauvais  with  him,  who  had  long  been  his 
chief  of  staff. 

“I  know  the  colonel,”  said  Fred,  “and  as  he  is  a  regular 
lady  killer,  you  girls  will  have  to  be  on  your  guard.” 

The  general  smiled  grimly,  and  remarked  that  he  thought 
that  the  ladies  were  far  more  dangerous  than  the  colonel 
was. 

“Oh,  we  are  not  soldiers,  general,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“No,  Ma  belle  Americaine;  but  in  the  battle  of  hearts 
the  most  daring  soldier  must  surrender  to  your  charms  of 
both  mind  and  person.” 

“Oh,  dear !  she  laughed,  “none  of  us  came  to  France  to 
capture  hearts.  If  a  Frenchman  wants  us,  he  must  come 
to  America  after  us;  but  he  will  have  to  be  a  very  good 
man,  indeed,  to  beat  our  American  boys;”  and  she  looked 
at  1  red  slyly  as  she  made  the  remark,  and  the  old  general 
caught  it. 


He  suspected  at  once  that  she  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
double  duel  that  had  occurred  that  day  at  the  club  house. 
He  flushed  somewhat,  gave  Fred  a  quick  glance  of  appre¬ 
hension,  and  the  latter  smiled,  saying: 

“She  is  a  true  American,  general,  and  will  never  admit 
that  better  things  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world 
than  we  have  at  home.” 

“Well,  there  isn't  anything  better  in  all  the  wide  world 
than  we  have,”  spoke  up  Evelyn,  “and  I  dare  say  the  gen¬ 
eral  thinks  the  same  of  France;  and  who  can  blame  him.'' 

“True,  true,  ma  belle  amie,”  smiled  the  old  general.  “I 
find  that  all  your  countrymen  are  patriots,  just  like  your¬ 
self.  During  my  short  acquaintance  with  your  brother  and 
Monsieur  Fearnot  I  have  admired  their  intense  patriotism 
above  everything  else.”  r 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  let  them  come  around  me  if  they  were 
not  patriotic,”  she  laughed;  “and  I  admire  the  French  for 
the  same  spirit.  It  seems  to  be  innate  with  them.” 

“It  is  indeed,  ma  petite  amie,  and  it  is  always  a  redeem¬ 
ing  trait  with  a  Frenchman,  however  lacking  he  may  be  in 
others.  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  your  visit  to  France.” 

“I  am,  very  much  indeed,  as  are  all  in  our  party.  We 
have  visited  many  places  of  historical  interest  in  the  city. 
Ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to  read  I  have  longed  to  visit 
Paris,  and  could  I  do  so,  would  stay  in  France  for  a  year, 
in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  her  people.” 

“Mamselle,”  said  the  old  general,  “}x>u  can’t  imagine 
how  pleased  I  am  to  hear  you  say  that.  Most  visitors  to 
Paris  come  to  criticize.  You  came  expecting  to  be  pleased, 
and  I  am  unable  to  express  my  gratification  that  your  ex¬ 
pectations  have  been  realized.” 

The  old  general  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the  box  ‘ 
with  the  Americans,  chatting  pleasantly  with  its  occupants. 
After  the  performance  he  was  invited  by  the  older  Creigh¬ 
ton  to  be  their  guest  at  the  cafe,  where  they  went  for  a  * 
late  supper.  He  accepted,  and  together  they  repaired  to  a 
splendid  establishment  a  couple  of  blocks  away  from  the 
opera  house.  There  were  other  parties  from  the  opera 
there,  and  nearly  every  table  was  occupid.  The  attendants 
knew  the  famous  general,  as  well  as  the  young  count,  and, 
of  course  the  party  received  the  very  be&t  attention.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  other  officers  present,  all  in  full 
uniform  and  wearing  their  swords.  Two  of  them  occupied. 


a  small  table  by  themselves,  and  were  quietly  discussing  the 
meal,  and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine,  when  a  tall,  gawkv 
young  man  entered.  One  of  the  waiters  led  him  along 
down  between  the  long  row  of  tables,  in  search  of  a  vacant 
seat  for  him. 

Great  Scott !  Terry,  there’s  our  Y  ankee,  Barton,”  said 
Fred,  as  he  caught  sight  of  him. 

“  Yes,  so  it  is.” 


“Who  is  he?”  Evelyn  asked. 


4< 


“He  is  a  Yankee  from  Meriden,  Conn.,”  said  Terry,  “who 
had  a  big  fortune  left  him  last  year,  and  is  on  this*  side  of 
the  Atlantic  on  account  of  an  unfortunate  love  affair.” 

Oh,  indeed!  Tell  us  about  him,”  exclaimed  Grace 
Creighton.  “Did  his  girl  jilt  him  ?” 

h  os,  laughed  Terry,  “we  met  him  in  London,  and 


found  him  quite  an  original  character  in  his  way.  He  wj& 
engaged  to  a  very  pretty  girl;  but  that  was  before  he  re- 
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oeived  his  legacy  of  nearly  a  half  million  dollars,  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle.  He  said  that  a  better  looking  fellow 
than  he  was  came  along  and  stole  the  girl  away  from  him; 
but  in  less  than  a  month  the  whole  town  was  laughing  at 
her  for  the  mistake  she  had  made,  having  missed  the  splen¬ 
did  fortune,  for  the  one  she  married  was  practically  a  poor 
man.  It  went  pretty  hard  with  him,  so  he  crossed  the 
ocean,  after  traveling  all  over  the  United  States  first,  and 
now  he  is  over  here.’’ 

“Can  he  speak  French  ?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Not  a  word.  He  is  awkward  as  an  ox,  but  brave,  as  a 
lion.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  nudged  Fred,  as  he  was  watching  Barton 
and  the  waiter  hunting  for  a  seat,  “those  two  officers  at 
that  table  refuse  to  let  him  sit  there.” 

The  old  general  was  watching  the  gawky  American 
through  his  eyeglasses,  and  saw  him  follow  the  waiter  fur¬ 
ther  down  among  the  tables  and  then  return,  not  being  able 
to  find  a  vacant  seat.  As  they  were  passing  the  table  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  two  officers  again,  Barton  stopped  and  said 
to  the  waiter,  who  could  speak  English : 

“I’ll  sit  here.  Bring  me  something  at  once.  I’m  hun¬ 
gry;”  and  he  plumped  himself  down  into  one  of  the  two 
vacant  chairs  at  the  table. 

“Diablo  !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  officers,  “take  him  away ;” 
and  the  waiter  spoke  to  him,  saying  the  table  was  engaged. 

“The  deuce  it  is !”  he  replied.  “Here  are  two  vacant 
places.  Are  they  paying  for  four  meals?” 

It  seems  that  the  officers  didn’t  understand  English, 
and  of  course  Barton  knew  nothing  of  French. 

“No,”  replied  the  waiter,  in  answer  to  Barton’s  question; 
“but  the  gentlemen  don’t  wish  you  to  sit  here.” 

“Well,  that’s  no  matter.  I’m  a  gentleman,  too.  This 
is  a  public  restaurant,  where  every  customer  is  entitled  to 
his  seat,  I  guess;  unless  the  seats  are  otherwise  engaged.” 

Just  then  the  head  waiter  of  the  cafe  came  along  and 
asked  the  waiter  what  the  trouble  was;  and  on  learning 
that  the  officers  objected  to  the  civilian  occupying  a  seat 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  very  pleasantly  remarked  that 
it  was  the  rule  of  the  establishment  to  provide  seats  for 
customers  at  places  that  were  not  already  engaged.  Where¬ 
upon  one  of  them  rose  to  his  feet,  drew  his  sword  halfway 
from  the  scahbard,  looked  threatingly  at  Barton,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  leave.  Barton  looked  at  the  waiter  and  blurt¬ 
ed  out : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  blasted  frog-eater?” 

“He  3ays  you  can’t  sit  at  this  table,”  said  the  waiter, 
acting  as  interpreter.  “I’m  sorry,  but  monsieur  must  wait 
for  his  turn.” 

To  the  astonishment  of  everybody  in  the  room,  Barton 
rose  to  his  feet  and  deliberately  grabbed  the  officer’s  nose 
between  his  thumb  and  finger  and  gave  it  a  merciless 
wrench. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  officer  gasped  out  a  very  expressive 
French  oath,  and  attempted  to  draw  his  sword.  Barton 
was  too  quick  for  him.  He  jammed  him  against  the  wall 
and  gave  him  a  couple  of  whacks  with  his  fist  on  his 
p  h'  -t  that  completely  put  him  out  of  the  ring.  The  other 
offk-er  drew  his  sword,  while  everybody  in  the  cafe  rose  to 
hi-;  and  her  feet  in  great  excitement.  Barton,  however, 


grabbed  the  sword  arm  of  the  second  officer,  wrenched  the 
weapon  from  his  hand,  and,  without  saying  a  word  turned 
the  point  toward  his  breast,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  run¬ 
ning  him  through. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  blasted  frog-eaters?”  he 
blurted  out. 

Of  course  nearly  a  score  of  waiters  sprang  forward  to 
interfere,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  undertake  to  help  the 
officers  out;  but  the  stalwart  Yankee’s  blood  was  up,  and 
having  the  sword  in  his  hand,  he  managed  to  keep  them 
at  bay. 

“General,”  said  Fred,  appealing  to  that  individual,  “it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  outrage,  at  least,  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  standpoint.  Wouldn’t  a  word  or  two  from  you  put 
a  stop  to  this  thing?” 

“Do  you  know  the  young  man?”  the  general  asked. 

“Yes,  he’s  a  rough  diamond;  but  a  noble  fellow,  after 
all,  and  as  dangerous  as  a  Bengal  tiger,  when  aroused.  I 
would  go  to  his  assistance  myself,  but,  as  you  know,  I  have 
no  desire  to  offend  any  of  the  officers. 

“I’m  afraid  he’ll  run  some  of  them  through  with  that 
weapon,  and  yet  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  fencing. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  cross  swords  with  the  best 
swordsman  in  France,  and  he’s  such  a  fool  for  luck  that 
it  would  be  an  even  chance  that  he  killed  him.” 

“Fred,  Fred,”  called  Evelyn,  “he’s  an  American.  We 
can  make  room  for  him  here  at  our  table.” 

The  general  heard  it,  and  quickly  turning  to  her  asked : 

“Is  it  your  desire,  ma  petite  amie,  that  we  should  make 
room  for  him  here?” 

“Yes,  general,  he  is  an  American,  and  my  brother  and 
Fred  know  him.” 

The  grave  old  general  walked  over  to  where  Barton  was 
holding  the  waiters  at  bay  with  his  sword,  and  at  the  same 
time  preventing  the  two  officers  from  doing  violence,  and 
said  to  him,  in  good  English: 

“Monsieur,  kindly  join  us  at  our  table.” 

Barton  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  as  did  the  waiters 
and  the  two  officers  who  had  caused  the  disturbance.  The 
invitation  was  a  tremendous  rebuke  to  the  instigators  of 
the  trouble,  and  they  seemed  somewhat  crestfallen  at  it. 

“Say,  Barton,”  called  out  Fred,  “come  over  here.” 

“Stars  and  stripes!”  exclaimed  Barton,  on  seeing  Fred 
and  Terry,  “I’m  more  glad  to  see  you  than  Jonah  was  to 
get  out  of  the  whale’s  mouth !”  and  he  rushed  at  the  two 
boys  and  wrung  their  hands  with  a  heartiness  that  made 
them  wince. 

“When  did  you  get  here?”  Fred  asked. 

“Yesterday,”  he  replied,  “and  I’ve  been  in  trouble  ever 
since  I  landed.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  kill  every  man 
who  can’t  talk  United  States.” 

The  general’s  eyes  fairly  twinkled  with  merriment  as  he 
listened  to  the  stalwart  young  American,  whose  courage 
and  independence  he  couldn’t  help  but  admire.  Fred  then 
introduced  him  to  every  member  of  the  party,  and  invited 
him  to  join  them  at  their  table.  He  sat  down  and  ate 
heartily,  keeping  the  party  shaking  with  laughter  at  the 
recital  of  his  misadventures  since  arriving  on  French  soil. 

“Why  in  thunder  didn't  you  employ  somebody  to  take 
care  of  you  ?”  Fred  asked. 
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“Hang  it,  man,  I  don’t  need  any  one  to  take  care  of  me. 
1  can  take  care  of  myself.” 

“Oh,  but  you  must  have  an  interpreter,  or  get  on  with 
those  who  can  speak  English.” 

“Well,  Fve  seen  several  since  I  landed  here,  who  rattle 
otf  a  jargon  that  only  the  frogs  can  understand.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creighton  recognized  the  true  Yankee 
character  in  Barton,  and  enjoyed  the  meeting  very  much. 
They  saw  that  he  was  a  big-hearted  fellow,  with  generous 
impulses,  but  greatly  lacking  in  polish,  and  they  suggested 
that  he  move  to  the  American  Hotel,  where  he  could  once 
more  hear  his  mother  tongue  spoken. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  “I  will.”  Then,  turning  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Meneval,  he  added :  “General,  I  beg  your  pardon  if 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I  made  any  remarks  that 
were  disrespectful  to  France  and  the  French.” 

“Oh,  we  understand  the  situation,  monsieur,”  replied 
the  general.  “No  apologies  are  necessary,  save  on  my  part 
for  the  conduct  of  the  two  soldiers  who  treated  you  so  un¬ 
ceremoniously.” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  apologize  for  them.  I  guess  I  set  ’em 
up  all  right;  but  are  they  in  the  habit  of  treating  people 
that  way  in  places  like  this  ?” 

“By  no  means,  monsieur.  They  had  probably  been 
drinking  quite  freely,  and  objected  to  the  intrusion  of  a 
stranger  who  was  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  French. 
You  will  find  such  people  all  over  the  world.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we’ve  got  them  in  America.  I  ran  up  against 
them  in  London,  and  I  guess  I’ll  find  them  wherever  I  go. 
I  feel  disposed,  though,  to  take  Fearnot  and  Olcott  out  into 
some  old  barn  and  trounce  them  good  for  leaving  me  in 
London.” 

“We  looked  for  you  the  day  before  we  left,”  said  Terry. 
“But  were  unable  to  find  you.  You  were  probably  prow¬ 
ling  about,  getting  into  no  end  of  trouble,  and  as  our  move¬ 
ments  were  governed  by  those  of  our  friends  here,  we  had 
no  time  to  advertise  for  you  as  a  lost  American.” 

“You  can  bet  your  life  I  wasn’t  lost,”  he  replied.  “I’m 
not  lost  yet;  but  I  confess  to  being  a  little  bit  confused. 
If  I  get  out  of  France  without  killing  a  half  dozen  French¬ 
men  I’ll  consider  myself  lucky.  And  so  you  are  Terry’s  sis¬ 
ter?”  he  added,  turning  to  Evelyn.  “It  really  does  me 
good  to  see  an  American  girl.” 

“Oh,  we  are  all  Americans  at  this  table,  except  the  gen¬ 
eral,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“Yes,  yes,  you  look  just  like  our  pretty  American  girls;” 
and  he  glanced  admiringly  at  all  three  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
gruff  frankness  that  actually  made  the  girls  blush,  and  at 
the  same  time  laugh  heartily.  Then  he  turned  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  and  remarked  that  outside  of  America,  France  had  the 
most  beautiful  women  in  the  world. 

“I’ve  seen  many  of  them  on  the  street,  and  in  carriages, 
and  at  the  opera  at  night,  who  were  very,  very  beautiful, 
and  they  have  such  sweet  voices  and  winning  ways  about 
them.” 

“Thank  you,  monsieur,”  said  the  general,  bowing  very 

gravely. 

“And  Fve  also  seen  many  splendid  looking  soldiers,  and 
not  until  I  landed  here  could  I  understand  how  Napoleon 


whipped  Europe  for  twenty  years.  Of  all  the  soldiers  the 
world  ever  saw,  he  was  the  greatest.” 

“Thank  you,  monsieur;  that’s  what  we  think  in  France.” 

“Well,  you  think  right ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  doesn’t  give  way  an  inch  to  the  best  in  Eu¬ 
rope.” 

“You  see,  general,  he  is  a  true  Yankee,”  laughed  Evelyn, 
who  was  really  pleased  at  the  big  Yankee’s  fearless,  hearty 
way. 

“Of  course  I  am.  If  I  were  to  run  across  an  American 
over  here  who  didn’t  stand  up  for  his  own  country,  I’d 
grind  him  up.  I  found  a  young  chap  from  New  York  in 
London,  who  was  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as  English, 
and  sneering  at  everything  at  home.  I  roasted  him  good 
and  brown,  and  when  he  sassed  me,  nearly  slapped  the  face 
off  him.” 

The  two  young  officers  who  had  raised  the  disturbance 
felt  the  rebuke  that  had  been  administered  them  by  the 
general,  in  inviting  Barton  to  his  table,  so  keenly  that  they 
left  the  cafe  without  finishing  their  supper.  On  inquiry, 
Fred  learned  from  the  general  that  they  were  not  only  not 
members  of  the  great  athletic  club,  but  were  even  unknown 
to  him. 

“There  are  quite  a  number  of  officers,”  he  remarked, 
“who  treat  civilians  rather  cavalierly.  Some  of  them  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  for  such  conduct;  yet 
the  feeling  is  somewhat  strained  between  civilians  and  the  . 
military.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  you  will  find  it  in  every 
capital  in  Europe.” 

“We  have  very  little  of  that  in  America,  general,”  re¬ 
marked  Fred;  “because  our  people  would  not  stand  it. 
Over  there  every  man  considers  himself  the  equal  of  the 
other,  and  a  laborer  would  resent  imposition  on  the  part  of 
a  major  general  as  quick  as  he  would  on  the  part  of  a  fel¬ 
low  laborer  ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he’d  heave  a 
brick  at  him  as  unceremoniously  as  a  small  boy  would  throw 
a  stone  at  a  stray  dog.  It  is  a  rule  with  us  that  every 
citizen  shall  be  protected  in  whatever  rights  he  has.  Of 
course  money  and  social  position  have  due  weight ;  but  the 
personal  liberties  of  citizens  are  recognized  by  everybody,  • 
from  the  President  down  to  the  humblest.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  HAVE  FUN  WITH  THE  YANKEE  FROM  CON¬ 
NECTICUT.  r 

The  next  day  after  the  incident  in  the  cafe,  Barton  put  .  ' 
in  an  appearance  at  the  American  Hotel,  took  a  room 
there,  and  sent  for  his  baggage.  But  a  few  hours  sufficed  4 
fo  satisfy  the  other  guests  that  he  was  a  unique  character. 

It  soon  became  known  that  he  had  gotten  the  best  of  two 
French  officers  in  the  cafe,  smashed  them  both,  disarmed 
one,  took  his  sword  and  held  the  waiters  at  bay  with  it, 
which  tickled  the  Americans  immensely.  Then  Fred  and 
Ferry  took  special  delight  in  telling  of  his  adventures  in 
London.  He  laughed  as  heartily  as  the  others  and  re¬ 
marked  that  foreigners  had  queer  ways. 
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“Well,  you're  a  foreigner  now  yourself,”  said  Fred;  “just 
as  i  Frenchman  would  be  in  America.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  I  am,”  lie  laughed,  “but  I  hope  I  won’t 
make  a  tool  of  myself  like  they  do  when  they  come  over  to 
our  side." 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  Terry,  “they  think  you’re 
the  biggest  fool  that  ever  got  out  of  an  asylum.” 

“What !”  he  exclaimed,  “surely  you  don’t  mean  that.” 
“Yes,  I  do.  The  habits  of  these  people  over  here  are  of 
long  standing,  and  they  think  they’re  all  right  and  proper, 
and  when  a  foreigner  comes  along  and  blunders  into  them, 
they  think  he's  some  lunatic  just  escaped  from  his  keepers, 
and  you  would  do  the  same  thing  in  America.  So  let  me 
tell  you,  old  man,  that  you  will  get  into  no  end  of  trouble 
if  you  go  to  commenting  on  and  criticizing  French  customs. 
They  drink  absinthe  and  other  concoctions  which  you  would 
denounce  as  poison,  while  they  wouldn’t  touch  straight  rye 
or  bourbon  whisky,  You  think  they  are  lunatics  for  drink¬ 
ing  absinthe,  while  they  might  think  you  an  idiot  for  drink¬ 
ing  whisky.  They  have  their  traditions,  which  they  cherish 
as  dearly  as  we  do  ours.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
history  are  those  of  Frenchmen;  so  don’t  you  make  the 
.  mistake  of  offending  them  on  those  lines.  If  you  can’t  ap¬ 
prove,  don’t  condemn.  It’s  far  wiser  to  say  nothing  than 
to  say  too  much.  There’s  an  old  saying  with  us,  you  know, 
•that  ‘a  still  tongue  shows  a  wise  head.’  We  have  found 
out  since  we  crossed  the  Atlantic  that  we  have  much  to 
learn.  So,  we  try  to  keep  our  eyes  open  and  mouths  shut, 
in  some  instances.  These  French  will  fight  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat.  They  are  not  used  to  the  revolver,  as  we  are  in 
America  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  fencing  with  a  sabre  they 
are  right  there  every  time,  and  don’t  you  forget  it.” 

^  “Yes,  those  fellows  drew  their  frog-stickers  on  me  last 
night,  but  I  was  too  quick  for  them.” 

“Yes,  but  in  the  next  bout  you  might  get  run  through 
as  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning;  for  they  can  slip  a  sabre 
into  a  man  as  quickly  as  a  Jersey  mosquito  can  his.  So, 
if  you  want  to  die  of  old  age,  it  is  best  to  go  along  quietly 
and  praise  everything  you  see  and  hear.  If  you  want  to 
laugh  at  things,  wait  till  you  can  do  so  unperceived.” 

“All  of  which  is  very  good  advice,”  remarked  Fred,  who 
was  listening. 

“All  right,  I’ll  just  keep  up  with  you  fellows,”  said  Bar¬ 
ton  ;  “but  you  can  just  bet  your  life  that  when  a  French 
officer  comes  along  ordering  me  around,  just  because  I 
don’t  wear  a  uniform  and  a  sword,  he’ll  make  a  mistake.  I 

m  M 

-aw  a  major-general  arrest  an  old  beggar  woman  yesterday 
and  take  her  away  somewhere,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  raga- 

in  tiffins.” 

“What !”  gasped  Fred,  “major-general?” 

“Yes,  he  wore  a  uniform,  cocked  hat  and  a  sword.’ 
“Great  Scott !”  gasped  Terry,  and  the  next  moment  the 
bov-  were  roaring  with  laughter. 

'  “What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows?”  Barton  asked. 

“Oh,  that’s  a  good  one,”  cried  Terry.  “It’s  the  best  yet. 
It  would  just  break  them  all  up,  if  we  were  to  tell  it  at  the 

k'hib” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’ve  made  a  blunder  of  some  kind. 

Wliat  i-  it?” 


“I  should  say  you  had,”  laughed  Terry.  “That  major- 
general  of  yours  was  nothing  but  a  common  policeman.” 

“Jerusalem !  is  that  so?  Hanged  if  he  didn’t  look  more 
like  a  major-general  than  any  man  I  ever  saw.  Do  the 
police  wear  swords  over  here?” 

“Yes ;  in  America  they  carry  clubs.” 

“Well,  that’s  one  on  me;  but  do  they  allow  those  fellows 
to  stick  a  man  with  their  swords.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  they  do,  but  I  haven’t  heard  of  any  one 
doing  so.  They  are  somewhat  different  from  the  New 
York  police,  who  want  but  a  very  slight  excuse  to  crack  a 
fellow’s  head  with  the  club.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  call  them  over  here?  In  London 
they  call  them  Bobbies,  in  New  York  they  call  them  cops.” 

“Well,  over  here  they  are  gensdarmes,”  said  Terry. 

“Gens  what?  Say  it  over  again.” 

Terry  repeated  the  word,  and  Barton  followed  him  slow¬ 
ly,  trying  to  catch  it,  with  the  proper  accent. 

“Have  1  got  it  right?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  with  a  bit  of  Yankee  accent.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,  then.  I  want  that  accent  to  stay 
right  there.  I  don’t  want  them  to  make  any  mistake  about 
my  being  a  real,  live  Yrankee.” 

“Well,  if  one  of  the  police  should  arrest  you  for  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  law  or  regulations,  don’t  forget  to  go  along  quietly 
with  him,  because  as  you  can’t  understand  the  language, 
you  may  be  in  the  wrong,  and  explanations  are  utterly 
useless  until  you  find  an  interpreter.” 

“Well,  they  ought  to  have  a  law  over  here  compelling 
everybody  to  speak  United  States.” 

“Oh,  no,”  laughed  Terry.  “They’ve  been  trying  to  pass 
a  law  to  shoot  every  man  who  comes  into  France  without 
learning  to  speak  French.  They  hold  that  a  man  has  no 
business  to  go  where  he  doesn’t  know  the  language  of  the 
country.” 

“I  don’t  believe  that,”  said  Barton. 

“Hold  up  there,  Terry,”  said  Fred.  “Don’t  go  to  stuf¬ 
fing  him,  now ;  he’s  got  nonsense  enough  in  him.” 

“That’s  so,  begosh,”  laughed  Barton.  “Don't  give  me 
anything  that  isn’t  good  for  me.” 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the  young  count  to  join 
them  and  go  to  the  fencing  gallery,  Fred,  Terry  and  Harry 
invited  Barton  to  lunch  with  them,  and  they  left  it  with 
Fred  to  give  the  order  to  the  waiter.  He  called  for  frogs’ 
legs  in  French,  winking  at  Terry  and  Harry  to  keep  quiet. 

“What  in  thunder  is  that  you’ve  ordered  ?”  cried  Barton. 

“It’s  French  for  fried  chicken,”  said  Terry. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  They  can  fry  up  a  whole  chicken 
for  me ;  but  don’t  let  them  ring  in  any  frogs  on  me.” 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  Barton  pronounced  the 
fried  chicken  the  best  he  ever  ate. 

“These  French  know  how  to  cook,”  he  remarked. 

“You  bet  they  do,”  said  Terry.  “They’re  the  best  in 
the  world.  You  ought  to  write  down  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
or  in  your  note-book,  the  name  of  the  dishes  you  like  in 
French  ;  so  you  can  call  for  them  if  you  should  happen  to 
be  by  yourself  in  any  cafe.” 

“Well,  let  me  get  that  fried  chicken  right;”  and  he 
took  out  his  note-book,  had  the  name  pointed  out  to  him  in 
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French,  and  wrote  it  down,  practicing  on  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  until  he  liad  it  right. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  in  speaking  with  another  Ameri¬ 
can  guest  of  the  house,  he  remarked  that  he  was  picking  up 
French  pretty  fast.  He  said  he  could  call  for  fried  chick¬ 
en  in  French  now  like  a  native,  and  rattled  it  off  to  the  in¬ 
tense  amusement  of  the  guest,  who  told  him  that  that  was 

frogs’  legs. 

“Not  on  your  life !”  he  exclaimed.  “You  want  to  learn 

French.  I’d  as  soon  eat  a  snake  or  tadpole.” 

“Well,  if  you  ate  any  of  that  dish  you  ate  frogs,”  said 
the  American,  and  calling  up  three  or  four  others,  soon 
convinced  him  of  the  fact. 

“By  gum !”  he  exclaimed,  “if  those  boys  have  been  stut 
fing  me  with  frogs,  hanged  if  I  don’t  knock  out  of  them  the 
frogs  they  ate and  he  went  off  in  search  of  Terry. 

“See  here,  Olcott,”  he  said,  “did  I  eat  frogs  for  lunch 

to-day  ?” 

“Yes,  we  all  did.  How  did  you  like  them  ?” 

“Stars  and  stripes !”  he  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  stomach, 
“if  you  were  anybody  else  but  an  American,  I  d  grind  you 

up,  Olcott.” 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  ?”  laughed  Terry. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  just  wait,  I’ll  feed  you  on 
something  before  I  get  through  with  you  yet. 

“Well,  now  look  here.  We  all  heard  you  say  that  was 
the  best  fried  chicken  you  ever  ate  in  your  life.  What  s 
the  matter  with  you?  When  you  go  back  home  you  can 
astonish  the  natives  by  bragging  about  how  good  frogs 


are. 


“Why,  they'd  all  say  I  was  a  lunatic.” 

“Well,  you  see  how  it  is,  don’t  you?  We  don’t  know 
everything  in  America.  Over  there  it  makes  a  man  sick  at 
his  stomach  to  mention  eating  frogs,  and  over  here  you 
wouldn’t  eat  anything  else  to-day,  called  for  it  the  second 
time,  and  then  bragged  about  it  as  being  the  best  you  ever 
ate.  So  you  see  the  French  have  found  out  some  things 
that  we  don’t  know.  There  are  a  good  many  dishes  that 
we  turn  up  our  noses  at  that  other  people  eat  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  and  when  you  get  out  of  France  you  will 
be  very  much  astonished  to  find  out  what  you  ve  been 
eating.'’ 

By  that  time  the  young  count  arrived,  and  the  party  of 
five  went  to  the  fencing  gallery,  where  they  spent  a  couple 
of  hours.  It  was  the  first  one  of  the  kind  Barton  was  ever 
in.  and  Fred  and  Terry’s  skill  with  the  rapier  astonished 
him.  Of  course  they  didn't  let  him  know  that  the  young 
count  was  in  training  for  a  duel  with  a  French  officer. 
They  thought  it  best  to  keep  that  fact  a  profound  secret. 

After  leaving  the  fencing  gallery,  they  visited  places  of 
interest,  more  to  enjoy  piloting  the  rough  diamond,  as 
they  called  Barton,  and  enjoying  his  comments  on  what  he 
saw  and  heard;  and  they  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  at  his 
expense. 

“He  is  a  bright  fellow,  though,”  said  the  young  count  to 
Terry,  “but  lacks  polish.” 

“Oh,  he’s  a  rough  diamond,”  returned  Terry.  “He’s  as 
k  brave  as  a  lion,  and  doesn’t  know  what  fear  is.  He  knows 
nothing  about  fencing,  sparring  or  marksmanship,  but  if 


anybody  runs  up  against  him  with  the  expectation  of  doing 

him  up,  he  will  be  pretty  badly  fooled. 

Terry  then  suggested  to  the  count  that  they  take  Barton 
to  some  cafe  where  horse  flesh  was  served,  and  have  him 

eat  heartily  of  it. 

“Can  you  eat  it  ?”  Albert  asked.  , 

“I  guess  I  can.  At  any  rate  I'd  eat  dog  just  to  see  him 

eat  some.”  .. 

It  amused  the  count  immensely,  and  he  entered  heartily  ^ 

into  the 'scheme,  stating,  though,  that  he  had  eaten  horse 
to  see  how  it  was.  They  strolled  around  until  they  felt  like 
eating  something,  and  Terry  suggested  that  they  go  into 
a  cafe  and  take  something  substantial. 

Yes,”  said  Barton,  “I’m  as  hungry  as  a  wolf.” 

Would  you  like  to  tryjsome  more  frogs?”  Terry  asked. 
Well,  no;  once  a  day  is  enough  for  that.  I’m  afraid  ^ 
I’d  get  to  croaking  in  my  sleep  at  night,  if  I  ate  it  too 

often.” 

Well,  here’s  a  place,”  said  the  count  as  they  approached 
a  cafe,  “where  they  serve  excellent  steak.  Of  course  it  isn  t 
a  first-class  place,  but  the  cuisine  is  all  right.” 

Cuisine,”  repeated  Barton,  “what  the  deuce  is  that . 

Another  kind  of  a  frog  ?”  « 

“No,  it’s  French  for  cooking.” 

“All  right;  that’s  two  French  words  I've  got,”  laughed 
Barton.  “Cuisine,  I’ll  remember  that.” 

They  went  in,  sat  at  the  table,  when  Terry  said  to  the 

count : 

Say,  order  a  good  steak  for  us,  Al.  Will  you  have 

steak,  Fred?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Fred. 

“Me  too,”  said  Barton.  “Have  it  well  done.” 

The  count  ordered  horse  steaks  in  French,  and  they  were 
soon  brought  on  in  good  shape,  with  the  necessary  fixings, 

and  the  boys  ate  heartily  of  them. 

Say,”  said  Barton,  when  he  had  finished  eating,  “what’s 

the  French  for  steak  ?” 

The  count  told  him  and  he  wrote  it  down  in  his  note¬ 
book,  repeating  it  several  times,  so  as  to  get  it  just  right  on 
his  tongue.  ^ 

“Say,  how  did  you  like  it,  Barton?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  it  was  pretty  fair  steak;  but  I  don’t  believe  they 
can  beat  us  on  it.  We  have  the  best  steak  in  the  world  in 
America.” 

Yes,  but  they  don’t  eat  any  of  that  kind  over  there," 

remarked  Fred.  , 

Barton  looked  at  him  with  an  inquiring  expression,  and, 

Terry  and  the  others  began  to  chuckle. 

“By  gum  !”  he  exclaimed,  “what  the  deuce  was  it  ?”  , 

“Well,  it’s  the  kind  of  a  steak  that  never  has  horns," 
laughed  Fred.  “You’d  never  guess  what  it  was.” 
“Another  one  of  your  confounded  tricks,  eh?  IV ell 


What  was  it  ? 


oiiess  I  can  stand  it  if  you  fellows  can. 

Out  with  it.” 

“Well,  it  was  horse,”  said  Terry. 

“What !”  he  gasped.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  they  eat  horse 

in  France?”  *  L  j 

“Yes,  and  have  been  for  twenty  years." 

“Well,  look-a-here,  fellows,  you  want  to  stop  putting  up 
this  kind  of  a  game  on  me,  or  the  first  thing  you  knee 
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you'll  be  eating  dog  and  have  the  hydrophobia.  Just  go 
ahead,  though.  Are  you  sure  that  was  horse?”  . 

“Yes,  that's  just  what  it  was.  You've  got  the  word 
down  now.  Ask  any  of  them  when  you  get  back  to  the 
hotel  what  it  means?” 


“That's  all  right.  I'll  get  it  in  if  you  fellows  do.  Dog, 
horse,  eat  01  rat,  it  \ou  eat  it  1  will  too.  Y  ou  can't  back 
me  down.  I'm  a  solid  Connecticut  YYinkee  from  the 

ground  up." 

They  didn't  have  as  much  fun  with  him  on  the  horse  as 
they  expected  to;  but  they  enjoyed  it  all  the  same,  and  the 
ycung*count  admired  his  Yankee  pluck. 

A  couple  of  weeks  passed,  during  which  time  Fred,  Terry 
and  Harry  took  Barton  all  over  the  city,  showing  him  the 
sights  and  enjoying  his  comments  on  men  and  things;  and 
in  the  afternoons  Fred  and  the  young  count  continued  their 
visits  to  the  fencing  gallery,  where  the  young  nobleman 
gradually  developed  a  skill  in  the  use  of  the  foils  that  was 
truly  marvelous.  By  that  time  Fearnot  was  satisfied  that 
his  friend  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  Martigny,  who 
was  now  rapidly  recovering  from  his  wound. 

In  the  meantime  Evelyn  and  the  Creighton  girls  had  ex¬ 
tended  their  acquaintance  among  American  residents  at  the 
French  capital,  and  did  not  miss  the  attentions  of  the  boys 
so  much.  They  frequently  took  Fred  to  task,  however,  for 
his  neglect  of  them. 

“Oh,  don't  be  unreasonable,”  he  said  to  Evelyn.  “We 
boys  are  at  your  service  every  evening,  seven  nights  in  the 
week,  which  is  a  plagued  sight  more  attention  than  we  ever 
gave  you  before.  Let  us  have  the  day,  and  we'll  give  you 
the  evening.” 


Of  course  the  girls  could  not  object  to  that,  and  so  the 
fencing  lessons  went  on,  without  their  having  any  suspicion 
whatever  concerning  them.  The  news  of  the  double  duel, 
however,  at  the  great  athletic  club  house,  was  being  whis¬ 
pered  about  all  over  the  city,  and  one  day  Terry  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  being  questioned  about  it  by  one  of  the  guests 
of  the  hotel. 


“How  did  you  hear  it?”  he  asked  the  guest. 

“I  hardly  know.  It’s  being  talked  about  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colony,  and  they  are  "wondering  who  the  daring  young 
American  is.  It’s  pretty  well  known,  however,  that  vour 
friend,  Fearnot,  is  the  man,  and  that  the  son  of  the  Duke 
de  Villanuve  was  his  second.  What  do  you  know  about 
it  ?” 

* 

*  “Well,”  replied  Terry,  “what  I  know  I  can’t  tell.  In 
fact,  I  don’t  care  to  say  anything  about  it  at  all.” 

“But  did  it  really  take  place?” 

^  “I  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  it,  sir,”  said  Terry. 
“What’s  the  matter?  Are  they  trying  to  hush  it  up?” 
Terrv  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  no  reply. 

“Well,  that’s  strange,”  commented  the  American,  who 
at  once  asked  Harry  about  it. 

'“\  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it,”  said  Harry.  “I  was 
not  there;  hence  I  didn’t  see  it.” 

“Haven’t  you  heard  about  it?” 

“Ye-,  I’ve  heard  it,  just  as  you  have.” 

The  dav  after  that  the  elder  Creighton  heard  of  it,  and 
v  <  u<<'  proceeded  to  question  Harry. 


“I  heard  of  it,  too,  father,”  said  Harry,  “but  I  was  not 
present,  and  know  nothing  about  it.” 

“Haven’t  the  boys  told  you  anything  about  it?” 

“Yes,”  he  replied;  “but  I'm  under  obligations  to  them 
not  to  repeat  it.” 

“Very  well,  then,  don’t  do  it.” 

Of  course  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  about  the  rumor 
reaching  the  girls,  and  Evelyn  went  for  Fred  and  Terry 
like  a  political  investigating  committee.  Terry  skilfully 
parried  every  question,  and  would  give  her  no  information 
whatever. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  FENCES  WITH  THE  GIRLS,  AND  THEN  PREPARES  TO  ACT 

AS  SECOND  IN  A  DUEL. 

Not  being  able  to  get  any  information  out  of  Terry,  Eve- 
lvn  went  to  Fred  and  asked : 

4/ 

“Fred,  what’s  this  I  hear  about  your  having  fought  a 
double  duel?” 

“Well,  I  can’t  answer  that  till  you  tell  me  what  you 
heard.” 

“Why,  I  heard  that  a  week  or  two  ago  you  fought  a 
double  duel  with  two  French  officers.” 

“Great  Scott !  old  girl,  who  told  you  that  ?” 

“Why,  Mr.  Creighton  heard  it  from  some  guests  of  the 
house,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Creighton  and  she  told  us  girls.” 

“Well,  that’s  news.  Y^ou  go  and  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Creighton  not  to  believe  a  word  of  it.’’ 

“Isn’t  it  true?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  if  it  were  true,  why  should  I  tell  you  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  it?” 

“There  you  go  fencing  again,”  she  laughed.  “Tell  me 
now,  did  you  ?” 

“I’m  alive  yet,  ain’t  I?”  he  asked. 

“Y^es,  but  I  heard  that  the  other  two  were  badly  wound¬ 
ed.” 

“Great  Scott !  tell  me  what  else  you  heard,  Evelyn ;  you 
girls  can  hear  more  things,  and  pick  up  more  news  than 
any  reporter  I  ever  saw.” 

“Why  don’t  you  answer  my  question?”  she  asked. 
“Because  you  haven’t  proposed  yet.” 

“Proposed,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Now,  look  here,  old  girl;  you  are  developing  into  an 
animated  interrogation  point.  Isn’t  that  pretty  mouth  of 
yours  made  for  anything  else  than  asking  questions? 
Don’t  you  know  what  a  proposal  is?” 

“Of  course  I  do.” 

“Well,  I’m  waiting  for  one.” 

“What  sort  of  one?” 

“There  you  go  again,”  he  laughed,  “asking  questions.” 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  answer  my  question?” 

“Which  one;  you’ve  asked  about  a  thousand?” 

“About  that  duel;  have  you  been  fighting  one?” 

“Ah,  there’s  another  question.  What’s  the  matter  with 
you,  anyway;  why  don’t  you  go  and  quiz  Terry?” 

“1  have,  and  lie  lied  so  I  became  frightened  and  stopped.” 
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“What!  Terry  lying?  Hanged  if  I  don’t  go  and  thrash! 
him,”  and  he  bolted  away  from  her,  but  at  the  threshold 
of  the  ladies’  parlor,  where  they  were,  he  met  Harry’s  two 
sisters. 

“Stop  him,  girls !  Don’t  let  him  get  away  till  he  tells 
us  about  that  duel.” 

“Oh,  my,  yes !”  exclaimed  Grace,  catching  him  by  the 
arm  and  detaining  him.  “Tell  us  about  it.  ’ 

“I’ve  nothing  in  the  world  to  tell.  I’m  going  down¬ 
stairs  to  see  what  I  can  find  out  about  it  myself.  I  guess 
you  girls  are  trying  to  get  a  run  on  me.” 

“Indeed  we  are  not,”  said  Grace.  “Father  heard  it 
downstairs  from  some  of  the  guests,  but  couldn’t  learn  any 
of  the  particulars.  Have  you  really  been  fighting  a  duel?” 

“Oh,  that’s  a  rumor,  and  I’ve  been  advising  Evelyn  not 
to  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  she  has  an  obstinate  fit  on  her, 
and  seems  to  be  in  a  humor  to  believe  anything  she  hears, 
particularly  if  it’s  not  true.” 

“Well,  isn’t  it  really  true?” 

“That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  find  out,”  he  answered,  “and 
if  you’ll  just  let  me  go  downstairs  and  inquire  around,  may¬ 
be  I  can  pick  up  some  news  for  you.” 

Terry  knew  the  fix  that  Fred  was  in,  and  was  enjoying  it 
hugely.  Suddenly  the  thought  occurred  to  him  to  pretend 
as  though  he  had  just  found  out  who  it  was,  so  he  ran  up 
and  sung  out : 

“Say,  Fred,  old  man,  who  do  you  think  it  was?” 

“Who  was  it?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  blundering  Barton,  of  course.  It  grew  out  of  his 
smashing  those  two  officers  in  the  cafe.” 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  the  girls,  “we  saw  that !” 

“Of  course  you  did,”  said  Fred,  “and  here  you  are  buz¬ 
zing  me  like  mosquitoes  about  a  thing  of  which  you  know 
as  much  as  I  do.  You  girls  get  things  mixed  up  awfully. 
If  you  could  all  speak  French  fluently,  you’d  probably  get 
things  straight.” 

Still  Evelyn  was  suspicious,  and  spoke  up  quickly,  say- 
ing : 

“That  wasn’t  a  duel,  Fred.” 

“Of  course  it  wasn’t ;  it  was  simply  a  little  scrimmage  in 
the  cafe,  and  here  you  girls  are  making  a  double  duel  out 
of  it  between  an  American  and  two  French  officers.” 

“Oh,  but  we  heard  that  it  was  at  the  club1  house  two 
weeks  ago,”  persisted  Evelyn. 

“Yes,  of  course;  you’ve  simply  got  it  all  mixed  up.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  want  to  tell  us  about  it;  you  and  Terry 
and  Harry  go  out  every  day,  get  into  trouble  of  some  kind, 
and  won’t  let  us  know  anything  about  it.” 

“Why,  bless  your  dear  little  heart,  we  have  to  get  away 
from  you  girls  in  order  to  keep  out  of  trouble,”  he  said. 

“Why,  how  could  we  get  you  into  trouble?” 

“Oh,  well,  now,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  lot  of 
trouble  a  pretty  girl  can  get  a  fellow  into;  just  smile  at 
him  and  look  sweet,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he’s  a 
goner.” 

“You  don’t  call  that  trouble,  do  you?”  asked  Grace, 
“most  people  think  it’s  the  beginning  of  a  man’s  happi¬ 
ness.” 

“It’s  the  beginning  of  his  lunacy,”  he  laughed,  “it  turns 
a  fellow’s  head  so  completely  that  he  gooa  down  on  his  knees 


before  her,  and  begs  her  to  let  him  pay  her  board  the  rest 
of  her  life,  foot  all  of  her  bills,  and - ” 

“Oh,  there  you  go  again,  Fred,”  said  Evelyn,  “the  same 
old  dodge.  Now,  where  are  you  and  Terry  going  this 
afternoon  ?” 

“We’ve  got  an  engagement  with  the  count  and  Barton,  < 
and  this  evening  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  com¬ 
pany  to  the  opera  or  some  theatre.” 

“Well,  try  to  find  out  something  about  that  duel,  then,”* 
said  Grace,  “and  when  you  come  back  in  the  evening  tell 
us  about  it.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do,”  he  replied;  “you  saw  it  yourselves, 
and  are  now  trying  to  make  me  ridiculous  by  having  me 
describe  it  for  you.” 

Just  then  a  squeaking  rat  was  heard  right  down  under 
the  girls’  feet,  and  they  scattered  away  in  a  panic,  while* 
Fred  bolted  away  and  ran  downstairs.  Of  course  there 
was  no  rat  there,  other  than  what  his  ventriloquial  powers 
had  created,  but  the  girls  never  suspected  it.  He  joined 
Terry  downstairs,  and  the  latter  asked  him  how  he  got 
away  from  them.  When  he  told  him,  Terry  chuckled  and 
said : 

“By  George !  that’s  a  good  one  on  the  girls.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I  was  wondering  how  I’d  get 
away  from  them  when  that  suddenly  occurred  to  me.  They 
scattered  as  quick  as  a  flash.  I  tell  you  that  Evelyn  is  a 
mighty  hard  one  to  fool.  She  is  suspicious  yet  that  it 
wasn't  Barton’s  duel  after  all ;  but  here  comes  A1  now,  and 
I  guess  we’d  better  be  off  to  the  fencing  gallery.” 

“How  is  he  getting  on,  Fred?”  Terry  asked.  <, 

“Oh,  he’s  getting  along  all  right,  now.  If  he  doesn’t 
pink  Martigny  I’ll  be  very  much  surprised ;  but  there’s  one 
thing  I  am  very  much  in  fear  of.” 

“What’s  that?”  Terry  asked. 

“That  he  intends  to  kill  the  captain,  and  I’m  satisfied 
that  the  captain  has  the  same  intention  toward  him.  They 
are  deadly  enemies.  If  either  of  them  fall,  I’m  afraid  we 
will  get  into  trouble  with  the  authorities.” 

Just  then  the  young  count  joined  them,  with  the  re¬ 
mark  : 

“I’m  rather  late,  Fred,  so  we’d  better  be  off  at  oncve. 
Where  are  the  others?” 

“I  believe  Harry  and  Barton  have  gone  out  together. 
Terry  and  I  will  go  with  you,”  and  they  went  out  to  a  car¬ 
riage,  entered  it,  and  were  driven  away. 

“Fred,”  said  Albert,  “I  hear  that  Martigny  has  been 
visiting  the  club  house  several  days  now,  and  is  there  evervl 
evening  with  his  friends.  Hadn’t  we  better  go  there  to¬ 
night  and  see  if  he’s  ready  for  the  meeting?” 

W  ell,  I  ve  made  an  engagement  with  the  ladies  for  thisj 
evening,  returned  Fred.  “We  had  better  put  it  off  anoth¬ 
er  day.  Who  do  you  think  will  act  for  him?” 

1  don  t  know;  he’ll  have  no  trouble  about  finding  one 
to  represent  him.  Blaisdell  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his  sur¬ 
geon.” 

“Yes,  I  gave  him  a  deeper  cut  than  I  intended,"  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

“Well,  he  got  what  he  deserved,"  put  in  Terry. 

1  he  lesson  at  the  fencing  gallery  that  afternoon  was  the 
Inst  that  Fred  gave  the  young  count,  being  fully  satisfied 
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that  no  more  were  necessary.  When  they  returned  to  the 
hotel  a  little  before  sunset,  they  found  a  Captain  Du  Bois 
waiting  there  for  them.  He  approached  Fred  and  told  him 
that  he  was  there  as  a  representative  of  Captain  Martigny, 
of  the  Fifth  Chasseurs. 

“Ah.  how  is  the  captain  ?”  Fred  asked. 

“He  is  all  right,  and  ready  to  give  Count  St.  Cyr  the 
satisfaction  he  has  demanded.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “the  count  has  been  waiting  very 
patiently  for  the  meeting.  You  have  the  choice  of  weap- 
,  cns.  time  and  place,  I  believe,”  said  Fred,  “will  you  kindly 
inform  me  when  and  where  we  shall  meet?” 

“Yes,  with  pleasure,”  and  he  wrote  on  a  card  the  time 
and  place  where  they  were  to  meet  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning,  beyond  the  great  cemetery,  Pere  La  Chais.  “The 
>  count  knows  the  exact  spot,  as  he  has  been  there  before.” 

“Very  well,  '  said  Fred.  “Pardon  me  for  inquiring  as  to 
whether  three  others  besides  ourselves,  personal  friends  of 
mine,  will  be  permitted  to  attend  with  us.” 

“Oh,  certainly;  there  will  be  a  half  dozen  of  the  cap¬ 
tain's  friends  on  the  ground.” 

“Very  well,  then.  We  shall  certainly  be  on  time." 

Captain  Du  Bois  then  left,  and  Fred  at  once  hurried  a 
messenger  off  after  the  count,  who  had  just  gone  away. 
,  The  messenger  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  him,  and  he 
returned  with  him.  In  a  few  minutes  Fred  had  told  him 
of  the  visit  of  Martigny’s  second,  and  said  to  him : 

“Get  your  surgeon  and  two  carriages,  and  kindly  procure 
the  weapons,  as  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  get 
them.” 

“I’ll  attend  to  that,”  said  the  count. 

“Then,  again,”  said  Fred,  “you  know  the  distance  we 
have  to  go,  and  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  reach  it,  no 
doubt,  so  we  must  have  the  carriages  here  on  time,  for  I 
,  would  regret  very  much  if  we  should  be  as  much  as  thirty 
seconds  behind  time.” 

“Have  no  fear  about  that,”  said  Albert,  “we'll  get  there 
ahead  of  them,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  surgeon  I  will 
.return  here  to  join  your  party  to  the  theatre,  and  spend  the 
night  with  you." 

“That's  right,”  said  Fred. 

The  young  count  then  went  away,  and  Fred  proceeded 
to  acquaint  Terry,  Harry  and  Barton  of  the  coming  event. 

“By  gum  !”  said  Barton,  “I  wouldn’t  miss  that  for  a 
thousand  dollars.” 

“Well,  don't  you  say  anything  about  it  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,”  cautioned  Fred.  “Keep  mum,  and  even  on  the 
~  ground  have  nothing  to  say,  but  simply  look  on  with  Terry 
and  Harry." 

“I  won’t  say  a  word,”  said  Barton;  “it  will  be  the  first 
] J  (  ne  I  ever  saw.” 

X  The  count  returned  in  time  to  accompany  the  party  to 
ihe  theatre,  but  Fred  suggested  to  him  that  instead  of  at¬ 
tending  the  performance,  he  retire  early  and  get  all  the 
sleep  that  he  could.  , 

I  ,  “That  is,  if  you  can  sleep  under  the  circumstances,”  he 
■L  added. 

“Oh,  it  won't  disturb  rriy  slumbers  in  the  least,”  replied 
I  „tbe  \oung  Frenchman. 

“Verv  well,  then,  there  is  nothing  that  settles  a  man’s 
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nerves  better  than  a  good  sound  sleep ;  so  I  advise  you  not 
to  let  the  ladies  see  you  here  at  all,  but  go  at  once  to  your 
room  and  to  bed.” 

“Do  you  think  that  is  necessary?"  Albert  asked. 

“Of  course  1  do;  I  would  not  advise  it  if  I  didn’t  think 
so.” 

The  count  followed  his  suggestion,  and  the  others  at¬ 
tended  the  theatre,  where  they  enjoyed  the  play,  after 
which  they  had  a  supper  at  the  cafe  where  Barton  had  the 
trouble  with  the  two  young  officers.  It  was  after  midnight 
when  they  reached  the  hotel.  Fred  instructed  the  night 
clerk  to  call  him  up  at  three  o’clock.  He  then  retired.  He 
got  but  a  couple  of  hours’  sleep,  when  he  was  awakened  by 
one  of  the  hall-boys,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  count’s 
room,  awoke  him  and  then  called  up  Terry,  Harry  and 
Barton. 

They  dressed  hurriedly,  went  downstairs,  Fred  carrying 
with  him  a  couple  of  rapiers,  which  he  concealed  with  a 
light  overcoat  thrown  over  his  arm.  Outside  they  found 
two  carriages  awaiting  them,  in  one  of  which  was  the  sur¬ 
geon  whom  the  young  count  had  engaged. 

Fred  and  Albert  took  seats  in  the  carriage  with  the  sur¬ 
geon,  while  Terry,  Harry  and  Barton  occupied  the  other 
one,  and  they  were  immediately  whirled  away  through  the 
streets  of  the  great  city  in  the  direction  of  the  famous  duel¬ 
ing  ground  beyond  the  cemetery.  On  the  way  Fred  enter¬ 
tained  Albert  and  the  surgeon  with  a  number  of  amusing 
anecdotes  that  frequently  provoked  hearty  laughter  from 
them.  One  would  have  never  suspected  their  mission  at 
that  early  hour  in  the  morning,  judging  from  their  jolly 
conversation  and  frequent  hearty  laughter. 

They  were  fortunate  eiiough  to  reach  the  ground  a  few 
minutes  ahead  of  the  other  party,  and  at  once  alighted  and 
proceeded  to  make  such  arrangements  as  they  thought  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  meeting. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  gray  dawn  was  well  advanced  wThen  Martigny  and 
his  friends  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  the  two  seconds  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  to  examine  the  weapons  and  make  a  choice. 
Of  course  the  rapiers  were  precisely  alike,  but  each  was 
examined  with  great  care;  then  they  tossed  for  positions, 
and  Martigny  won,  chosing  the  place  with  the  sun  at 
his  back.  The  sun,  however,  was  just  beginning  to  gild 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in  the  vicinity  when  the  two 
principals  threw  off  their  coats  and  faced  each  other,  ra¬ 
piers  in  hand. 

At  the  signal  they  were  quickly  in  position,  and  their 
weapons  crossed. 

There  were  four  military  officers  besides  Martigny  and 
his  second  on  the  ground,  and  they  watched  the  fight  with 
an  interest  that  deepened  into  astonishment  as  it  prog¬ 
ressed.  Naturally  they  expected  the  captain  to  make  short 
work  of  the  young  count,  who  was  a  youth  of  but  twenty 
years  of  age,  while  he  was  a  hardened  soldier,  perhaps  ten 
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years  his  senior.  Their  amazement  actually  found  vent  in 
expressions  of  surprise,  as  the  light  progressed,  for  in  less 
than  two  minutes  the  count  had  forced  his  antagonist  back 
some  five  or  six  paces.  Martigny  himself  appeared  to  be 
not  a  little  astonished.  Sparks  were  seen  to  shoot  from 
their  weapons  several  times,  and  the  ring  of  steel  against 
steel  was  heard  on  the  crisp  morning  air.  Both  seconds 
followed  them  up,  watching  keenly  every  cut,  thrust  and 
parry.  At  one  time  the  captain  sprang  forward  past  the 
count’s  guard,  and  the  point  of  his  weapon  passed  nearly 
ten  inches  beyond  his  neck,  missing  it  by  just  the  smallest 
part  of  an  inch.  A  quick  dodge  on  the  part  of  the  count 
saved  his  life.  The  next  moment  he  plunged  his  own 
weapon  clear  to  the  hilt  straight  through  the  captain’s 
breast,  and  the  latter  reeled  backward,  to  be  caught  m  the 

arms  of  his  second. 

The  fight  was  ended;  both  surgeons  rushed  to  the  side 

of  the  wounded  man,  but  it  was  impossible  to  lay  him  on 
the  ground  until  the  weapon  was  withdrawn.  They  both 
quickly  decided  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  sword  as  pulled  from  his  breast. 

“I’m  done  for,”  said  the  captain  very  coolly,  “draw  it 

out.” 

“When  we  do  the  end  will  come  quickly,”  said  the  sur 


geon 


“Let  it  come,  a  few  minutes  more  or  less  matters  noth¬ 


ing 
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The  weapon  was  drawn  out,  and  with  a  gasp  the  captain 
expired. 

“Come  count,”  said  Fred,  “you’d  better  return  to  the 
city  at  once.” 

Terry  handed  him  his  coat,  he  put  it  on,  while  Fred  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Captain  Du  Bois,  to  whom  he  expressed  his  re 
grets  for  the  fatal  termination  of  the  meeting. 

“You  cannot  regret  it  more  than  I  do,  Monsieur  Fear 
not,”  said  the  captain,  “it  was  entirely  unexpected. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  my  principal? 
Perfectly,  monsieur,  and  with  yours  also.” 

Thanks,  Monsieur  le  Captaine ;  I  have  the  honor  to  bid 
you  good  morning,”  and  with  that  he  bowed  and  turned 
away  to  rejoin  the  count  and  his  friends,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  they  were  hurriedly  driven  away. 

“Al,”  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
count,  “I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  it  terminated  as  it 
did.” 

Al  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remarked :  . 

“It  was  his  life  or  mine.  But  for  your  training  I  would 
have  fallen  instead  of  him.  He  had  determined  to  kill  me 
if  he  could.” 

“Yes,  that  was  plain,”  assented  Fred,  “but  tell  me  now, 
what  is  going  to  be  the  result  of  it?” 

“There  will  be  a  great  sensation,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  best  for  both  of  us  to  keep  out  of  public  view  for  a  few 
days.” 

“Will  the  authorities  take  any  steps  about  it?" 

“No,  not  from  any  legal  standpoint.  The  military  may 
investigate,  but  the  officers  present  will  satisfy  them  that 
it  was  conducted  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  Code. 
While  dueling  is  not  countenanced  by  the  law,  public  opin¬ 
ion  does,  and  that  is  stronger  than  law  in  France.” 


Well,  where  shall  I  go?”  Fred  asked. 

Why,  come  home  with  me.  We  have  ample  room  there, 

and  servants  enough  to  stand  off  reporters  of  the  press, 

who  would  besiege  }rou  at  the  hotel. 

“All  right,  then.  Now  Terry,  you  and  Harry  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  matter  at  the  hotel,  but  don’t  let  them  know 
where  I  am.  Tell  them  that  I  will  return  after  a  few  days. 
Assure  them  of  my  safety,  but  say  nothing  about  the  double  - 
duel  of  three  weeks  ago,  unless  the  fact  should  get  into  the 
papers,  and  even  then  I  guess  you’d  better  keep  mum.  As 
for  this  affair,  though,  you  may  say  what  you  please.” 

“Now  look  here,”  said  the  count,  “flatly  refuse  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed;  say  nothing  about  it  to  any  one  except  your 
own  party,  and  caution  them  not  talk  about  it. 

Oh,  they  can’t  talk  with  me,”  laughed  Terry,  “for  I  , 
don’t  know  enough  of  French  to  tell  them  anything,  and  as 

for  Barton,  he’s  worse  than  I  am.” 

Oh,  you’ll  find  the  reporters  as  well  up  in  English  as 
you ;  you  are  j  ust  simply  to  say  that  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  tell  about  it.” 

They  left  the  surgeon  at  his  home,  and  Fred  accompanied 
the  count  to  the  ducal  residence,  leaving.  Terry,  Harry  and 
Barton  to  return  to  the  hotel,  which  they  reached  before  the 
others  wrere  up,  and  at  once  repaired  to  their  rooms,  where 
they  again  retired  to  snatch  a  few  hours  sleep. 

When  the  Creightons  went  down  to  breakfast  they  were 
very  much  surprised  at  the  young  men  s  absence.  Evelyn 
became  alarmed,  and  sent  one  of  the  boys  to  Terry  s  room 
to  see  if  he  was  there ;  and  on  learning  that  he  was,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  all  overslept  themselves. 

It  was  high  noon  when  they  came  down  to  breakfast,  but  by 
that  time  the  news  had  spread  all  over  the  city  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Martigny  of  the  Fifth  Chasseurs  had  been  killed  that 
morning  in  a  duel  with  the  young  Count  St.  Cvr,  son  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Villanuve,  and  reporters  came  ‘ 
to  the  hotel  in  quest  of  news.  They  also  besieged  the  du¬ 
cal  residence,  but  were  denied  admittance.  By  some  means 
they  learned  that  Fearnot  had  acted  as  the  count  s  second, 
and  they  flocked  about  the  hotel  looking  for  him.  The 
clerk  told  them  he  was  not  there,  and  that  he  didn't  know 
where  he  was. 

Then  they  went  for  Terry  and  Harry,  but  they  pretended 
to  know  nothing  about  it,  nor  of  the  whereabouts  of  Fear- . 
not.  They  learned  from  the  night  clerk,  however,  that  the 
three  young  men  had  gone  away  early  in  the  morning  in 
two  carriages,  accompanied  by  the  count. 

Terry  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  at  one  time  he  thought 
he  would  have  to  knock  down  at  least  half  a  dozen  reporters  * 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  But  not  a  word  about  the  duel 
could  they  get  out  of  him.  As  for  Barton,  he  flatly  denied 
that  lie  knew  anything  about  it.  Harry,  however,  told  his 
father  and  mother  and  the  three  girls  up  in  their  room  all 
the  particulars,  on  their  agreeing  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any 
one. 

■‘Oh,  it's  perfectly  awful,”  said  Evelyn.  “1  suspected  all 
along  that  you  boys  were  getting  mixed  up  in  some  kind  of" 
trouble.  Now,  tell  me,  Terry,  didn’t  Fred  fight  a  duel  with 
two  officers  three  weeks  ago?” 

Terry  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  nearly  a  minute. 

“Tell  me,  Terry,”  she  insisted. 
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N  es,  ho  Bid,  and  licked  them  both,”  he  confessed,  “and 
mo  ot  them  is  in  the  hands  of  his  doctor  yet.” 

Her  face  was  white  as  a  sheet. 

,  "W  hat  was  it  about,  Terry?"  she  asked,  and  he  told  her 
' whole  story,  after  which  he  cautioned  the  entire  party 
to  pretend  utter  ignorance  of  the  affair. 

.  **  Terry,  we  must  go  home  at  once,  or  at  least  leave 
trance;  said  Evelyn.  ‘'You  and  Fred  have  the  greatest 
propensity  for  getting  into  trouble  of  any  two  boys  1  ever 
heard  of.” 

‘‘Well,  we  are  alive  and  all  right,  ain’t  we?” 

"I  don't  know.  Where's  Fred?” 

“lies  skipped  out,”  laughed  Terry. 

"W  hat !  Has  he  left  France?” 

“No,  of  course  not.  He  and  the  count  both  are  simply 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  reporters.” 

“Well,  won’t  they  be  arrested?” 

‘‘No,  the  count  belongs  to  the  nobility,  and  the  captain 
to  the  army.  It  will  simply  be  a  nine  days’  talk,  and  then 
it  will  blow  over  and  be  forgotten.” 

"Oh,  by  that  time  he  will  get  into  another  one.” 

“I  don't  think  so,”  he  replied.  “None  of  Martigny’s 
friends  will  care  to  call  out  Fred,  for  they  know  that  to  do 
so  would  bring  disaster  to  them.  As  for  myself,  I’ve  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  has  Harry.” 

He  then  related  how  Fred  had  saved  the  count’s  life  by 
giving  him  fencing  lessons  for  two  weeks,  several  hours  a 
day. 

“Well,  won’t  the  French  officers  feel  very  bitter  toward 
Fred  on  that  account  ?”  Evelyn  asked. 

“Perhaps  so;  but  they’ve  got  better  sense  than  to  tackle 
'him.” 

“Now,  Terry,  do  you  know  where  Fred  is?  Go  see  him, 
and  tell  him  that  we  must  leave  Paris  at  once.” 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  said  Terry  very  bluntly.  “He  knows 
just  what  to  do,  so  let  him  alone.  He  is  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Due  de  Villanuve,  and  that  is  sufficient.” 

While  they  were  talking  the  card  of  General  Meneval 
was  sent  up  to  Monsieur  Olcott,  and  Terry  at  once  went 
down  to  see  him.  He  shook  hands  with  the  old  general, 
'and  invited  him  up  to  the  private  parlor  of  the  Creightons. 

“Where  is  Monsieur  Fearnot?”  he  asked. 

“He  is  with  the  count,  general.” 

“Where  is  the  count  ?" 

“Well,  before  I  answer  that  I  would  like  to  be  assured  if 
he  is  in  any  way  to  be  molested  by  the  authorities,  general.” 

“By  no  means,  monsieur.  I  have  called  merely  to  sug¬ 
gest,  as  a  friend,  that  he  remain  in  his  quarters  until  the 
excitement  among  the  military  friends  of  Captain  Martigny 
has  subsided.  They  hold  him  responsible  for  the  death  of 
the  captain,  having  learned  that  he  spent  several  hours 
dailv  in  giving  the  count  fencing  lessons.  ’ 

“That  is  true,  general.  One  or  the  other  had  to  fall,  for 
they  were  very  bitter  enemies,  and  Fred  stood  by  his  friend 
and  former  playmate.  I  am  sure  no  honorable  Frenchman 
gran  blame  him  for  that.” 

r  “Of  course  not;  but  just  now  cool  judgment  is  over- 
1  shadowed  by  passion,  and  he  would  have  a  dozen  challenges 
I  on  his  hands  within  twenty-four  hours,  if  he  could  be 

jound.” 

X  “S  nd  them  to  me,  general,”  said  Terry.  “I  will  stand 
\  i r:  Fred's  shoes,  and  I  guess  I  can  wield  a  rapier  as  well 
j  as  he  can.” 

The  old  veteran  eyed  him  keenly,  shook  his  head  and 

\  remarked: 

.  “That  must  not  be,  monsieur;  nor  must  your  friend  ac- 

pt  any,  either,  for  there  is  no  just  cause  for  his  doing 
[  m.  I  would  like  very  much  indeed  to  see  him. 

“You  can  do  so,  general.  Cpme  with  me,  we’ll  find  him 

with  the  count,  at  his  home.  ’ 

The  general  accompanied  him  out  to  a  carriage,  and 


they  were  driven  away  to  the  ducal  residence.  Of  course 
they  were  admitted,  and  the  duke  welcomed  the  old  general 
in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank.  The  two  consulted  to¬ 
gether  for  a  while,  and  then  Fred  and  Albert  appeared. 

The  old  general  congratulated  the  count  on  his  escap¬ 
ing  unhurt,  and  stated  that  he  had  called  to  report  the 
state  of  feeling  among  Martigny’s  brother  officers,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  both  should  keep  very  quiet  in  their  movements 
until  the  excitement  subsided. 

“As  for  you,  Monsieur  Fearnot,  there  are  a  dozen  officers 
waiting  to  challenge  you.” 

“General,  you  can  say  to  them  that  I  shall  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  challenge  from  any  one  with  whom  I  have  no 
quarrel.  Surely  none  among  them  can  question  my  cour¬ 
age,  or  skill  with  the  rapier;  hence  it  would  be  absurd  in 
them  to  denounce  me  as  a  coward  for  refusing  to  fight.  I 
shall  leave  France  within  a  few  days,  on  account  of  the 
ladies  in  my  party,  who  are  very  much  excited  over  the 
unfortunate  affair.  It  was  none  of  my  seeking,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Martigny’s  friends  cannot  regret  his  untimely 
end  more  sincerely  than  I  do.  None  of  them  can  avenge 
him;  at  least  not  by  challenging  me.” 

After  a  brief  visit  the  general  took  his  leave  of  them  and 
left  the  ducal  residence  to  return  to  the  hotel  with  Terry. 
There  he  paid  his  respects  to  the  Creightons  and  the  girls, 
and  received  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  them  in  America; 
and  he  promised  that  if  he  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  he 
would  certainly  do  so. 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Terry,  after  the  general  had  left,  “you 
can  pack  up  your  trunks,  for  in  two  or  three  days  more  we 
will  leave  to  return  to  England.'’ 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “and  as  soon  as 
we  get  there  we  must  take  the  next  steamer  for  home.” 

“Oh,  you  want  to  get  seasick  again,"  he  laughed. 

“Seasickness  isn't  half  as  bad  as  this  uneasiness  1  feel 
about  you  and  Fred,”  she  retorted. 

The  Creightons  were  not  ready  to  return  to  America  so 
soon,  as  they  intended  to  visit  Rome  and  other  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  suggested  that  they  all  stay  together. 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  won’t  feel  satisfied  till  I  get 
those  two  boys  back  to  New  York.” 

“I’m  very  sorry  to  hear  that,”  said  Mrs,  Creighton,  “for 
we  would  like  so  much  to  have  you  with  us.” 

“Thank  you,  I  would  like  very  much  to  go  with  you  if 
Terry  and  Fred  were  not  along;  but  they  just  can’t  keep 
out  of  mischief.” 

The  news  of  their  intended  departure  was  kept  a  secret 
from  others  in  the  htoel.  Barton,  however,  decided  that 
he  would  go  on  with  the  Creightons,  which  Harry  invited 
him  to  do,  and  return  to  America  when  they  did. 

A  few  days  after  that  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  took  leave 
of  their  friends,  and  were  driven  to  the  railway  station, 
where  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Villanuve  met  them  to  say 
good  by.  The  count  accompanied  them  to  Calais,  and  saw 
them  on  board  the  boat,  before  bidding  them  good  by.  He 
promised  to  visit  them  in  New  York  the  next  year,  and 
spend  several  weeks  with  them. 

The  passage  over  the  Channel  was  a  very  smooth  one,  for 
a  wonder,  and  they  were  not  made  gensick. 

“Oh,  those  quarrelsome  Frenchmen !”  she  exclaimed, 
“they  want  to  quarrel  and  fight  all  the  time.” 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  Terry,  “they  run  up  against  a  snag 
occasionally,  and  they  did  it,  this  time.” 

“Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “but  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  one’s 
visit  to  have  fighting  going  on,  no  matter  which  side  gets 
hurt;  I'll  never  visit  France  again.” 

From  Dover  they  went  to  Liverpool,  where  they  took  ship 
for  New  York,  and  soon  they  were  on  the  bounding  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  again. 

THE  END. 
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FUEL)  FEARNOT’S  DOUBLE  DUEL. 


- i 


Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  IN  CUBA;  OR,  HELPING 
UNCLE  SAM,”  which  will  be  the  next  number  (34)  of 
“Work  and  Win.”  A  superb  story. 


LETTERS  FROM 

f 

P.  Adolphus  Sweetcake 

TH 13  DUDE. 


No.  31. 


To  the  Editor  of  “Work  and  Win” : 

The  failure  of  my  lemon  speculation  placed  me  in  a  fear¬ 
ful  quandawy. 

It,  in  vulgah  parlance,  busted  me. 

I  was  bwoke. 

All  of  my  assets  consisted  of  fifteen  cents,  a  door-key, 
and  a  couple  of  collah-buttons.  And  collah-buttons  are,  as 
a  wegulah  wide,  not  accepted  for  money  except  by  juvenile 
vendahs  of  pin-wheels — those  affaihs  which  are  composed  of 
a  stick  and  a  star  of  papah  connected  by  a  pin. 

They  are  wather  amusing,  though,  because  if  you  wun 
with  them  the  air  will  twirl  the  papah  awound  weal  wap- 

My  landlady,  too,  was  vewy  suspicious  of  me,  just  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  paid  up  for  seven  weeks. 

She  has  not  spoken  to  me  as  we  passed  by  for  ovah  ten 
days,  but  looks  scornfully  upon  me. 

Howevah,  I  do  not  care,  as  long  as  she  wefwains  fwom 
putting  me  out. 

Suppose  she  should  ! 

The  bare  anticipation  causes  me  to  twemble. 

I  would  have  no  home. 

And  be  obliged,  pwobably,  to  sleep  at  night  in  a  nasty 
ash-barrel. 

Think  of  it ! 

Me  to  fall  so  low ;  me  whom  they  used  to  call  the  pwide 
of  the  wibbon-countah  !  \ 

I  did  twy  one  job  this  week. 

A  wough,  but  yet  well-meaning  fellah,  who  boards  at  the 
house,  was  sick  the  othah  day. 

He  sent  for  me. 

I  went  to  his  woom. 

“Soy,”  said  he. 

“Well  ?”  I  weplied. 

“You’re  in  hard  luck?” 

“Wather.” 

“Want  to  make  a  dollar?” 

“I  do.” 

“Take  my  place  for  to-day.” 

“Where?” 

“At  the  Jumbo  Restaurant.” 

“What  position — aw — is  it?” 

“Grub-jerker.”  ' 

“What?” 

“Hash-slinger.” 

“You  mean  waitah  ?” 

“That’s  the  right  ticket.” 

At  first  my  pwide  wevolted  at  the  ideah.  Me  a  waitah ! 
Gw  eat  Jove ! 

But  then  a  dollah  was  a  dollah. 

And  a  dollah  was  a  good  deal  to  me  at  that  pewiod.  It 
t wuly  makes  me  almost  cwazy  to  think  how  I  used  to  throw 
away  money  when  I  was  in  luck. 

Iwequently,  when  out  on  a  wacket,  have  I  spent  as  much 
as  thirty-five  cents,  all  in  one  night,  just  upon  dwinks  and 
cigawettes. 

Therefore  I  wesolved  to  gulp  down  my  pwide  and  take 
the  offah. 


He  gave  me  a  note  to  the  pwopwietor  of  the  westaurant, 
and  I  went  there. 

It  was  a  wough  place,  with  no  table-cloths  upon  the 
tables,  and  signs  on  the  walls,  like  “Gentlemen  will  please 
not  put  their  feet  on  the  tables,”  “Don’t  spit  on  the  wall,” 
etc. 

\ 

The  pwopwietor  looked  wough,  too. 

He  wore  a  wed  flannel  undahshirt,  and  when  his  slippahs 
flopped  down  you  could  see  that  he  didn’t  wear  any  socks. 

“All  right,”  said  he;  “git  to  work.  There’s  a  customer 
at  the  first  table.” 

The  customah  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  didn’t  have  any  . 
collah,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  evah  been  washed. 
“Well,  sir,”  I  said. 

“Yer  here  at  last?”  he  asked. 

“Y"aas.” 

“Why  in  thunder  didn’t  yer  come  before  ?” 

“I — aw — just  awwived.” 

“Think  a  gent  can  wait  all  day  fer  a  duck  like  you? 
Gimme  a  plate  uv  collar-buttons,  and  be  blasted  lively 
about  it.” 

Collah-buttons ! 

What  could  he  mean? 

Maybe  he’d  been  dwinking. 

And  was  off. 

And  imagined  that  he  had  woamed  into  a  gent’s  furnish¬ 
ing-store.  . 

Therefore,  I  said,  just  as  courteously  as  I  could;  just, 
in  fact,  as  if  I  was  addwessing  an  equal.  < 

“Beg  pawding,  sir.” 

“Whose  ?” 

“YTours.” 

“Wot  for  ?” 

“This  is — aw — a  westurant.” 

“Who  the  bloody  blazes  don’t  know  it?  Wot  do  yer 
s’pose  I  think  it  is  ? — a  dime  museum  or  a  grave  yard  ?” 
“But  you  awsked  for  collah-buttons  ?” 

“I  know  I  did,  and  I  want  them  browned;  don’t  you'1 
forgit  it.” 

Bwowned  collah-buttons. 

That  was  worse  than  evah. 

He  might  be  wequesting  suspendahs'  with  fwosting  on 
next.  Or  maybe  a  couple  of  neck-ties  hashed. 

I  stood  still. 

I  was  not  weally  aware  what  to  do. 

“If  yer  don’t  hurry  up,  yer  thick-headed  duff,  I’ll  clean 
out  one  uv  the  spittoons  wid  yer,”  roared  my  customer. 

The  pwopwietor  heard  him. 

He  came  ovah. 

“Hello,  Pete,”  said  he  to  the  customah. 

“Howdy,  Bill  ?” 

“What’s  up  ?” 

“Where  did  yer  get  it  ?” 

“What  ?” 

“This  new  soup-carrier  uv  yers.” 

“He’s  a  substitute.” 

“Well,  yer  better  substitute  a  wooden  cigar  Injun  for 
him.” 

“Why?” 

*“Wot  d’yer  s’pose?”  i 

“What?” 

“He  don’t  know  dat  collar-buttons  means  codfish  cakes.” 
“He  don’t  ?” 

“No.” 

The  pwopwietor  turned  fo  me. 

“Is  that  so?”  he  queried. 

1  was — aw — obliged  to  own  that  it  was. 

“Then  you’re  too  uneducated  for  this  shebang,”  said  he; 
“just  put  on  your  dicer  and  scramble.  Git!” 

I  got !  ’  Y  ours  ever,  .  ' 

Dolphie. 


^  Newark,  N.  J.,  June  18,  1809. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — 1  have  been  reading  “Work 
ami  \\  from  No.  1  and  think  it  is  the 
best  book  published,  llopiug  “Work  and 
Win”  a  loug  life,  I  remain  a  constaut 
reader.  Geo.  Moser,  90  Nassau  st. 


Thanks  for  your  good  opiuion.  “May 
•  you  live  long  and  prosper.” 


Dover,  N.  II.,  June  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  read  “Work  and 
*  Win”  for  quite  a  time  and  thiuk  it  is  the 
very  best  paper  I  ever  read.  I  think 
Fred  Fearnot  is  a  fine  fellow  and  also 
Evelyn.  I  have  read  the  numbers  from 
18  to  2S  and  shall  continue  hereafter. 
Yours  truly,  Herbert  B.  Conney,  3  Horne 
st. 


^  Thanks.  Glad  you  are  pleased.  The 
author  hopes  you  will  continue  so. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.,  June  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  a  boy  I  appreciate  your 
book  called  “Work  and  Win.”  I  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best  weeklies  published. 
Fred  is  all  right  and  the  girl  he  wants  is 
Evelyn.  Fred  is  a  warm  member  in  the 
“Bully  of  Back  Bay.”  Send  Fred  out  on 
Taylor’s  ranch  again.  Yours  truly,  T.  G. 
Dailey. 


Young  Taylor  has  made  Fred  several 
tempting  offers  lately,  and  it  is  not  im- 
*  probable  that  he  and  Terry  may  spend 
another  season  on  his  ranch. 

- •  • - 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  19,  1899. 

‘  Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  read  every  number 
of  “Work  and  Win”  and  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  book,  for  I  can  harly  wait  until 
Friday  comes  to  get  it.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  interesting  book  and  I  would  not 
do  without  reading  it  every  week.  Very 
s  truly  yours,  John  A.  Young,  northeast 
s  corner  8th  and  Callowhill  sts. 


We  are  glad  you  like  “Work  and  Win” 
and  hope  you  will  always  be  interested 
..  in  the  characters  of  the  story. 


Elwyn,  Pa. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  “Work  and 
Win”  from  the  start.  A  good  many  boys 
around  here  read  it.  We  like  it  very 
much  and  wish  every  day  was  Friday. 
Yours  truly,  Chas.  Lawrence. 


Thank  you.  There  is  but  one  Friday  in 
a  week,  though.  “Every  day  ’ll  be  Sun¬ 
day  by  and  by,”  is  an  old  song,  you  know, 
but  the  idea  is  in  the  sweet  by  and  by. 


Green  Island,  June  18,  1889. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — This  is  what  I  have  to  say 
about  “Work  and  VvTn.”  It  is  a  book 
that  is  clean  and  interesting.  Each  story 
will  learn  you  £  lesson  to  follow  and 
learn  to  be  like  Fred  Fearnot,  a  bright, 
honest  and  noble  young  man,  who  is  mak- 
:  ing  his  own  way  through  life  and  doing 
everything  to  keep  on  top.  Fred  is  one 
who  never  fails  with  anything  he  starts 
I  .s  oat  to  do,  for  he  works  and  wins  every 
time,  and  he  helps  the  poor  when  he  can. 
y  Terry  Olcott  is  like  Fred,  honest  and 
*  true  to  everybody  that  is  true  to  him.  I 
see  at  Avon  that  at  first  Terry  and  Dick 
Duncan  did  not  like  Fred,  but  they  found 
out  Fred  was  all  right.  Evelyn  Olcott  is 
true  blue.  She  is  the  girl  for  Fred.  He 
will  stand  by  her.  Three  cheers  for  Mr. 

, Hal  Standish  and  a  long  life.  James 
Ulark,  65  George  st. 


'You’ve  got  it  right,  James.  Fred 
worked  hard  to  achieve  success,  and  hard 
.work  wins  when  honesty  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  go  with  it.  Yes,  Terry  and  Dick 
soon  saw  their  mistake  at  Avon,  and 
va1  led  P’red  for  what  he  was.  They  are 
!m  -fan neb  friends  now. 


Boston,  Mass.,  June  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  from  No.  1  to 
No.  28  of  “Work  and  Win,’  and  1  thiuk 
it  the  best  library  going,  because  it  has 
so  many  adventures  in  it.  I  hope  Evelyn 
and  Terry  and  all  P’red  Fearnot’s  friends 
are  all  well.  1  hope  P’red  will  come  to 
Boston  again.  Yours  truly,  James  J. 
Dully. 


They  are  all  well,  thank  you,  and  ex¬ 
tend  a  hearty  greeting  to  all  their  friends 
like  yourself. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1899. 
Mr.  P’rank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  wish  to  let  you  know 
how  much  I  thiuk  of  your  “Work  and 
W’in”  stories,  and  I  think  that  Fred  and 
Terry  are  the  nicest  two  gentlemen  ever 
lived  and  I  thiuk  Evelyn  is  the  sweetest 
girl  that  ever  lived.  I  hope  Fred  will 
soon  marry  her  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
my  opiuion  to  other  readers.  Yours  truly, 
Tony  Neiss,  166  Gwinnett  st. 


You  but  express  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  other  readers  of  “Work  and 
Win.”  Fred  and  Terry  are  young  gen¬ 
tlemen,  as  all  youths  should  be,  though 
their  lively  temperaments  upset  some  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes. 

- ♦ - 

Berwick,  Pa.,  June  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  a  reader  of  “Work 
and  Win”  and  I  think  it  is  a  dandy. 
Fearnot  is  all  right.  Evelyn  is  a  sweet 
girl.  She  and  Fred  make  a  charming 
couple.  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  all 
right.  Hoping  you  will  keep  it  going,  I 
remain  your  constant  reader,  A.  E.  Gar¬ 
rison. 


“Work  and  Win”  will  “keep  agoing,” 
and  the  many  thousands  of  Fred’s  friends 
will  keep  up  with  him.  “Birds  of  a 
feather  Hock  together,”  is  an  old  saying 
that  expresses  their  congeniality. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  take  great  pleasure  in 
writing  you  these  lines,  and  as  I  have  not 
seen  any  letters  from  our  city  I  thought 
I  would  write  and  let  you  know  wnat  I 
think  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  of  Fred 
Fearnot,  Terry  and  Evelyn  Olcott.  I  am 
17  years  old  and  have  read  a  good  many 
stories,  but  I  can  say  with  the  greatest 
of  pleasure  the  “Work  and  Win”  is  the 
best  weekly  ever  published,  and  I  think 
that  Fred  has  found  a  lifetime  friend  in 
Terry  and  Evelyn  Olcott,  and  I  think 
that  all  the  members  of  the  company  are 
the  best  girls  and  boys  ever  any  young 
man  could  associate  with.  As  for  Flossie, 
I  think  it  was  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  to  make  up  with  Sam  Innes,  and  if 
Fred  ever  thinks  of  any  other  girl  Terry 
ought  to  tie  Fred  to  a  house  or  some  other 
old  thing  and  make  him  think  he  hit  a 
snag.  As  for  little  Gussii  I  think  Fred 
ought  to  be  a  brother  to  her.  I  remain 
yours,  a  “Work  and  Win”  pupil,  William 
Boyd,  Jr.,  4551  Lucky  st. 


Thank  you,  William.  You  write  like 
an  honest  boy,  trying  to  get  up  alongside 
of  those  you  speak  of.  You  have  the 
stuff  in  you.  Keep  ui)  with  Fred  and  his 
friends. 


San  Jose,  Cal.,  June  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — Fred  Fearnot  is  the  best 
book  that  I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  never  end,  for  it  is  a 
very  good  book.  We  have  started  up  a 
club  by  the  name  of.  “Work  and  Win.” 
We  all  work  in  different  stores  in  the 
town  and  cannot  wait  for  the  book  to 
come  in.  Yours  truly,  J.  Baci. 


Thanks,  John.  Long  life  to  your 
“Work  and  Win”  club.  May  every  mem¬ 
ber  win. 


Saratoga  Springs,  June  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  thought  I  would  write 
and  let  you  know  that  I  have  read  all 
your  “Work  and  Win”  books  from  No.  1 
to  No.  28,  and  I  think  they  are  the  best 
out.  There  are  a  lot  of  young  men  in 
Saratoga  who  thinks  the  same  way.  I 
think  Fred  Fearnot  is  a  smart  and  bright 
young  man  and  is  doing  good  work,  and 
I  think  Terry  Olcott  is  a  great  fellow 
and  a  great  chum  and  partner  of  Fred’s. 
They  are  great  fellows  when  together.  I 
think  Evelyn  is  a  great  girl  and  the 
“Work  and  Win”  the  best  book  out.  It 
cau’t  be  beat.  I  like  it  because  he  goes 
back  and  sees  his  old  friends  once  in  a 
while  and  has  a  good  time  with  them.  I 
am  going  to  get  one  every  week  as  long 
as  it  is  published.  Yours  truly,  Fred  A. 
McMullien. 


Yes.  Fred  never  goes  back  on  his 
friends.  He  loves  them  all,  and  likes  to 
be  with  them.  What  bright  young  fellow 
could  keep  away  from  such  a  girl  as 
Evelyn? 


New  York,  June  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  was  very  glad  to  see  so 
many  nice  letters  in  this  week’s  “Work 
and  Win”  and  could  not  resist  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  writing  one  also.  I  would  like 
to  be  in  Fred  Fearnot’s  place,  as  it  is 
very  hard  for  a  poor  boy  to  be  in  one 
like  his.  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  both  very 
good  and  I  think  that  Evelyn  is  one  of 
the  best,  sweetest  and  jolliest  girls  I  have 
ever  heard  of ;  as  for  Terry,  I  think  he 
is  a  very  good  fellow  in  every  respect.  I 
have  been  reading  “Work  and  Win”  ever 
since  its  publication  and  find  it  the  most 
interesting  book  in  the  United  States  or 
any  other  place.  I  am  also  reading  “Pluck 
and  Luck,”  “Secret  Service”  and  “Happy 
Days”  and  have  read  all  of  “Handsome 
Harry.”  I  wish  you  could  publish  all  the 
books  twice  a  week.  I  am  also  very  iu- 
terested  in  the  lovemaking  and  kissing 
parts  of  the  books  and  don’t  believe  there 
is  another  reader,  boy  or  girl,  who  does 
not  get  interested  in  it.  I  wish  all  the 
characters  of  the  stories,  including  Frank 
Gale,  Nellie,  Sam,  Flossie,  Gussie,  Elsie 
and  Eunice  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  good 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity.  I  also 
wish  the  author  and  publisher  of  “Work 
and  Win”  success.  I  am  going  to  try  and 
“Work  and  Win,”  and  hope  I  shall  meet 
with  success.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
soon,  I  remain  a  constant  reader  of  all 
your  books,  Harry  M.  Walter,  845  2d  av. 


Both  publisher  and  author  heartily  wish 
you  success  in  your  effort  to  “Work  and 
Win.”  It  is  the  surest  road  to  success — 
good,  honest,  hard  work  intelligently  di¬ 
rected.  Your  interest  in  the  love  scenes 
in  the  story  shows  that  your  heart  is  in 
the  right  place. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

I  write  to  you  to  let  you  know  that 
“Work  and  Win”  is  the  best  book  I  have 
ever  read,  and  I  have  read  every  book 
there  is,  but  I  find  none  as  good  as  “Work 
and  Win.”  Y"ours  truly,  Bert  L.  Russell, 
100  Prince  st. 


Your  praise  is  unstinted,  but  thousands 
of  other  readers  write  us  in  the  same  vein. 
We  thank  you  for  your  encouragement. 


Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  from  No.  1  to  No.  28  and  I 
write  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  novel  to 
read.  I  wish  it  would  come  in  six  times 
a  week.  Fearnot  is  a  friend  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Yours  truly,  Joe  Ferenz, 
1002  Bradford  st. 


You  are  right,  Joe.  Fred  is  a  friend 
of  the  “Stars  and  Stripes.”  He  is  a  true 
blue  patriot,  and  stands  ready  to  tackle 
any  foe  who  insults  the  old  flag. 


Marshall,  Texas. 

Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Fearnot  is  king  of  them 
all  and  is  sure  to  win  if  he  will  be  at  the 
Paris  Exposition,  in  1000.  1  read  No.  20 

of  “Work  and  Win”  and  found  it  to  be 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  weekly  li¬ 
braries.  1  see  you  have  started  a  cor¬ 
respondence  column  in  “Work  and  Win.” 
Yours  truly,  A.  E.  Martin,  200  East  Aus- 
tiu  st. 


Yes,  Fred  intends  to  visit  Paris  next 
year  and  see  the  sights  at  the  exposition 
with  some  of  his  friends. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  24,  1809. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey— 

Dear  Sir : — 1  am  obliged  to  say  that  of 
all  the  books  1  have  read  the  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  library  is  the  best.  Fred  is  an  all 
round  friend  of  mine  and  am  glad  that  1 
am  acquainted  with  him.  Terry  is  just  as 
good  as  Fred,  while  Evelyn  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  girl  on  earth.  Give  my  regards  to  all 
the  boys.  1  wish  you  all  good  luck  and 
a  happy  future.  Yours  truly,  Irwin  Rod- 
gers,  2558  Collins  st. 


YTou  are  right.  Fred  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  and  so  is  Terry.  Of  course  Evelyn 
likes  the  boys.  All  good  American  girls 
do,  but  she  prefers  those  who  are  most 
like  Fred  and  her  brother.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  again. 


New  Castle,  Pa.,  June  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  think  “Work  and  Win” 
is  the  best  book  that  was  ever  written.  I 
have  read  from  No.  1  to  No  29  and  I  am 
going  to  read  the  rest  of  them.  I  think 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn  are  all  right.  I 
like  them  all.  Yours  truly,  Louis  Glitch, 
10  Walnut  st. 


That’s  right,  keep  on  reading  it  and  try 
to  pattern  after  Fred.  You  can  make  no 
mistake  in  doing  so. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir:' — I  have  been  reading  “Work 
and  Win”  a  good  while.  I  think  the 
stories  are  interesting.  Fred,  Terry  and 
Evelyn  are  good  characters  to  pattern 
after.  I  will  remain  your  reader.  Charles 
Meyer. 


Yes,  they  are  good  characters  for  boys 
and  girls  to  pattern  after.  That  is  Mr. 
Standish’s  motive  in  portraying  them — to 
show  a  type  of  true  American  boy  and 
girl,  and  we  think  he  has  succeeded  in  do¬ 
ing  so. 


Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  Fred 
Fearnot  library.  1  have  read  all  the  num¬ 
bers  and  think  they  are  splendid  stories. 
Fred  is  certainly  an  exception  to  most 
young  men.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  all  the  young  men  to  fol¬ 
low  his  example.  Ilis  mother  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  him.  Evelyn  and  Fred 
make  a  charming  couple.  Terry  is  all 
right,  and  second  to  none  but  Fred.  Eu¬ 
nice  and  Mary  are  also  nice  girls.  I  will 
close  my  letter  wishing  you  every  success. 
Respectfully  yours,  J.  A. 


Fred  is  not  so  much  an  exception  as 
you  think.  There  are  thousands  like  him, 
but  they  are  unknown,  hence  the  author’s 
idea  of  putting  him  before  his  host  of 
readers. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  20,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  find  three  two-cent 
stamps  for  a  “Work  and  Win”  medal.  In 
regard  to  “Work  and  Win,”  I  think  it  is 
all  right.  Fred  is  all  right.  So  is  Terry, 
and  Evelyn  is  just  the  kind  of  girl  I 
would  like  to  have.  From  a  constant 
reader,  Charles  Ward,  143  South  Union 
st. 


Of  course.  There  are  thousands  of 
others  who  would  like  to  have  a  girl  like 
Evelyn.  There  are  many  like  her.  though, 
ho  strive  to  pattern  after  Fred  and  your 
Evelyn  will  come  to  you  by  and  by. 


Paxton.  Ill.,  June  19,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — We,  the  undersigned,  think 
“Work  and  Win”,  the  best  paper  of  the 
kind  published  and  can  hardly  wait  until 
Friday  to  get  it.  Yours  respectfuly, 
Arthur  Moffett,  Chalmer  Ross. 


Right  to  the  point.  You  know  what 
you  want  to  say  and  do  it  with  few  words. 
Come  again.  The  latch  string  hangs  out 
within  reach. 


Ilawarden,  Iowa,  June  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — I  have  read  from  No.  1  to 
present  number  of  “Work  and  Win”  and 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  publications 
for  boys  and  girls  published.  Long  live 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott.  Yours 
truly,  Guy  C.  Wood. 


Thank  you.  Hope  you  will  keep  up 
with  the  heroes  in  the  story,  for  they  are 
going  to  see  the  world,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
they  can. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  16,  1899., 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir : — As  we  have  not  seen  any 
applause  from  our  city  we  write  to  let  you 
know  how  much  “Work  and  Win”  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  boys  of  Milwaukee.  We 
have  read  them  all  from  No.  1  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  number.  We  think  Mr.  Standisli  is 
one  of  the  best  authors  of  this  class  of 
stories.  We  wish  Fred,  Terry  and  Mr. 
Standish  long  life.  Yours  truly,  L.  Cou¬ 
ture,  J.  Curtis,  C.  Ryan,  George  Scott,  F. 
Kenny  and  B.  Clark. 


Glad  to  hear  from  you  in  a  bunch. 
Hope  every  one  of  you  may  be  a  Fred 
Fearnot  in  the  near  future. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  think  “Work  and  Win” 
is  the  best  of  the  libraries.  I  think  Fred 
Fearnot  is  a  real  hero,  so  is  Terry.  I 
think  Evelyn  is  the  best  girl  for  Fred. 
Will  there  be  another  fire  story  again? 
I  hope  they  will  last  forever.  Stanley  F. 
Kirk. 


Thank  you — short  and  sweet.  Your 
wish  may  soon  be  gratified  in  the  kind  of 
story  you  most  like. 


Hannibal,  Mo.,  June  17,  1S99. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir  In  your  paper  you  ask  your 
readers  what  they  think  of  your  paper. 
As  for  me,  I  think  it  is  the  best  paper 
published.  Fred,  Terry  and  his  sister,  as 
well  as  all  the  rest  are  all  O.  K.  I  have 
read  all  of  them  from  the  first,  as  well  as 
“Pluck  aud  Luck,”  “Young  Klondike” 
and  many  others,  but  “Work  and  Win” 
beats  them.  all.  A.  C.  Bostick. 


The  author  feels  much  gratified  that  so 
many  of  his  readers  are  pleased  with  his 
work,  and  sincerely  thanks  all  of  them, 
yourself  among  the  number. 


Summit,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  just  received  my 
Dewey  medal  and  think  it  is  simply  great. 
Fred  is  a  daisy,  Terry  a  beaut  and  Evelyn 
peaches  and  cream.  Mr.  Standish  is  the 
king  of  authors.  Compliment  him  for  me. 
I  do  not  like  Eunice  very  much.  She  gets 
jealous  too  quick.  I  would  like  Fred  to  be 
a  soldier  and  go  into  action  at  Manila. 
Sweetcake  is  also  fine.  I  like  funny  things 
as  well  as  others.  They  do  not  sell  “Work 
and  IV  in  ’  in  Summit,  so  I  go  to  Newark 
every  Friday  and  get  them.  I  really  live 
in  Newark,  but  am  in  Summit  for  the 
summer.  Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn’s  pic¬ 
tures  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  each 
number.  Long  live  Mr.  Standish  and  the 
others.  Hoping  to  see  my  letter  in  print, 
I  remain  your  faithful  reader,  Douglas 
Bedell. 


A  good,  breezy  letter,  Douglas,  and  it  is 
highly  appreciated.  Fred  may  be  a  sol¬ 
dier  yet,  but  the  author’s  idea  is  to  por¬ 
tray  a  true  American  hoy  in  civil  life, 
where  true  manhood  is  generally  devel¬ 
oped.  Thank  you. 


Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  June  24,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  read  from  No.  1  to 
No.  29.  I  think  they  are  fine.  Jefferson¬ 
ville  boys  think  the  same.  The  stationery 
store  here  only  gets  a  few ;  could  sell 
more.  Fred  Fearnot’s  library  is  liked 
best,  but  some  of  the  boys  like  all  of  your 
books.  Did  Mr.  Hal  Standish.  your  au¬ 
thor,  write  several  “Pluck  and  Lucks?” 
Give  my  love  to  Fred,  Terry  and  the 
girls.  Yours  respectfully,  Alias  Reader. 


Yes.  Mr.  Standish  wrote  several  of 
the  “Pluck  and  Luck”  stories.  He  is  one 
of  our  oldest  writers,  and  is  the  friend  of 
American  boys,  who  are,  he  declares,  the 
best  and  pluckiest  boys  on  earth.  He  was- 
a  boy  once  himself  and  has  not  forgotten 
his  youth. 


Velzy,  Mich.,  June  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am.  in  favor  of  the  medal 
not  having  Dewey’s  picture  on  it  with 
Fred  Fearnot.  If  you  can  send  me  a 
medal  with  Fred’s  picture  alone  or  with 
Evelyn  or  Terry  I  will  take  one.  Please 
let  me  know  by  return  mail.  Your  friend, 
A.  M.  Barnum. 


The  two  pictures  of  Fred  and  the  ad¬ 
miral  have  a  meaning.  Dewey  is  a  hero 
in  his  maturity  and  he  reached  his  world¬ 
wide  fame  by  hard  work.  That’s  what 
Fred  is  trying  to  do.  We  aim  to  show 
cause  and  effect  in  the  medal — -two  he¬ 
roes — one  beginning  and  the  other  at  the 
end  of  his  career. 


Washington,  N.  C.,  June  20,  1899. 

Dear  Sir : — Seeing  so  many  compli¬ 
mentary  notices  of  your  far-famed  library, 
“Work  and  Win,”  I  thought  I  would  dis¬ 
close  to  its  many  readers  my  opinion  of  it, 
and  of  the  inimitable  Fred  Fearnot. 
“Work  and  Win,”  I  think,  has  more  read¬ 
ers  here  than  any  library  our  newsdealer 
receives.  Our  boys  know  a  “good  thing” 
when  they  see  it,  and  that’s  the  reason 
why  they  have  chosen  “Work  and  Win.” 
It  is  a  library  second  to  none  and  de¬ 
serves  the  praise  of  every  one.  Ever 
since  its  first  appearance  I  have  been  an 
ardent  admirer  of  it.  My  ardor  for  it  will 
never  grow  cold.  Every  reader  speaks 
highly  of  it  and  voices  what  I  say.  With¬ 
in  its  pages  one  can  find  information  that 
will  be  useful  in  the  future.  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  is  a  jolly,  up-to-date  sort  of  chap,  full 
of  fun  and  at  the  same  time  honest  and 
upright.  His  partner,  Terry  Olcott.  is 
somewhat  like  him,  but  he  has  not  had 
the  chance  to  display  his  skill,  ability  and 
influence  like  Fred.  The  author,  like  all 
others,  must  have  a  hero  and  a  heroine 
for  their  stories.  Fred  Fearnot  is  the 
hero  and  Evelyn  Olcott  is  the  heroine. 
Fred  is  an  indefatigable  worker  for  the 
work  he  has  entrusted  to  him  in  every  book, 
and  he  never  tires  of  pleasure.  He  has 
courage,  bravery  and  indomitable  pluck. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Fred  Fear¬ 
not.  Dewey  is  the  hero  of  Manila,  and  ' 
Fearnot  is  the  hero  of  the  boys  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  do  hope  Fred  will  marry  Evelyn, 
and  I  equally  wish  Terry  the  same  pleas¬ 
ure  of  uniting  himself  to  one  of  the  foot- 
light  favorites.  Evelyn,  I  might  say,  and 
then  I  would  not  do  her  justice,  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  girls  in  the  world.  She  is  - 
charming,  fascinating  and  pulchritudi¬ 
nous.  She  is  almost  an  angel  and  is  a 
pure,  sweet  aud  true  character.  All  the 
characters  are  up-to-date  and  first-class, 
except  the  villains.  Wishing  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  and  all  the  other  characters  a  con¬ 
tinued  success,  I  remain  yours  very  truly, 
W.  A.  Lockyer. 

P.  S. — Wishing  that  all  your  publica¬ 
tions  may  succeed  and  become  famous  all 
over  the  civilized  world,  1  again  remain 
yours,  W.  A.  Lockyer. 


You  make  us  blush.  But  then  you  say* 
uo  more  than  thousands  of  others  have 
said.  Every  character  in  the  story  rep¬ 
resents  a  certain  type  of  young  America. 
Evelyn  is  such  a  girt  we  all  love.  Mary 
and  Eunice  are  title,  sweet,  womanly  girls* 
Terry.  Joe.  Dick,  Tom  and  the  others  art1 
good  boys,  but  not  all  alike  in  tempera¬ 
ment. 


Astmry  Park.  N.  J.,  June  21,  1809.  1 

Mr.  Wtok  Tousey —  \  1 

P  ar  Sir  We  have  been  reading  your 
w  ies  right  along  and  we  expect  to  keep 
ending  them  io  the  future.  We  like  the 
Work  and  Wiu”  library  and  we  think  it 
•v>e  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  put 
print.  Enclosed  tiud  twelve  cents  in 
stamps  for  two  Dewey  and  Fearnot 
badges,  which  we  will  wear  to  bear  in 
t.  iud  the  hero.  Mr.  Ilal  Staudish  has 
•fie  best  library  ever  published.  Yours 
sincerely,  Chas.  War,  (rearless)  Fred 
'Lewis,  300 Vj  Coo kui an  ave. 


hood  news  from  Asbury  Park!  Glad 
to  bear  from  you,  Fred.  May  you  grow’ 
4P  and  be  like  your  namesake. 


New  Haven,  Couu.,  June  22,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  please  find  six 
stamps  and  a  coupon,  for  which  send  me 
one  "Work  and  Win”  medal.  1  am  a 
Mader  of  “Work  and  Win”  and  I  think  it 
is  just  the  thing  for  any  lad  to  read.  I 
think  Fred  and  Terry  are  the  too  best 
humored  chaps  1  ever  heard  of.  I  think 
Evelyn  is  a  nice  girl.  1  hope  good  success 
ifo  the  future.  Yours  truly,  O.  F.  Hen¬ 
ri  inger. 


That’s  right — “just  the  thing  for  a  lad 
to  read.”  They  are  good  humored  and 
always  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  but  can  get 
down  to  hard  work  when  necessary. 


Golden  City,  Mo.,  June  14,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  a  constant  reader  of 
"Work  and  Win.”  I  think  it  the  best 
five-eent  book  published.  Fred  Fearnot 
is  a  true  American.  He  makes  all  the 
girls  think  he  likes  them  all  the  same  and 
t(jey  won’t  need  anything  when  Fred’s 
around.  Terry  Olcott  is  Fred’s  best  friend. 
He  is  true  as  steel  to  Fred.  I  think  Fred 
likes  Evelyn  better  than  Eunice.  Eve¬ 
lyn  is  Fred’s  best  girl.  I  hope  he  will 
marry  her.  I  think  No.  27  is  the  best 
story  yet,  but  they  keep  getting  better.  I 
hope  Terry  will  marry  Gussie  Silver. 
Yk>uts  truly,  Carlos  W.  Jewell. 


Coal  City,  111.,  June  21,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — As  1  have  never  seen  any 
letter  written  to  you  in  praise  of  “Work 
and  Win”  from  Coal  City,  1  thought  mine 
may  be  first.  I  think  ‘‘Work  and  Win” 
fine  reading  and  the  best  novel  on  the 
market.  1  read  No.  21  first  and  have 
read  them  all  to  the  present  number.  It 
is  also  an  educational  book  and  teaches 
.how  to  become  a  true  American.  I  have 
read  other  novels,  but  did  not  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  them  as  1  did  “Work  and  Win.”  "Se¬ 
cret  Service”  is  all  O.  K.  I  will  now 
draw  my  letter  to  a  close,  with  many 
praises  to  "Work  and  Win”  and  its  au¬ 
thor,  llal  Standish.  Waiting  and  hoping 
to  see  my  letter  published  in  “Work  and 
Win,”  1  am  yours  respectfully,  W.  H. 
Berta,  box  191. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  you  appre¬ 
ciate  the  instructive  features  of  "Work 
and  Win.”  Mr.  Standisb’s  idea  is  to 
show  how  every  boy  and  girl  reader  can 
become  such  as  Fred  and  Evelyn. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  June  1G,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  write  so  familiarly  be¬ 
cause  I  admire  a  gentleman  that  can  write 
such  stories  as  appear  in  your  "Work  and 
Win”  series.  They  (the  stories)  are  in 
my  estimation  the  finest  published.  They 
are  not  those  ridiculous  kiud,  but  some¬ 
thing  that  no  mother  might  warn  her  boy 
against  readiug.  I  have  heard  that  a  hoy 
in  this  city  was  so  infatuated  with  them 
that  he  would  refuse  his  supper  just  to 
read  about  Fred  Fearnot.  Evelyn  is  some¬ 
thing  tine  and,  by  gosh  !  I’d  like  to  have 
her  address.  Don’t  forget  to  let  her  be  Mrs. 
Fred  Fearnot.  Closing,  I  must  say  that  I 
hope  the  writer  everlasting  success  and 
happiness.  I  am  yours,  Harry  Handy. 


Mr.  Standish  is  much  pleased  with  your 
letter.  It  has  been  liis  aim  to  portray 
Fred,  Terry  and  Evelyn,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  characters  in  the  story  just  as  they 
are — real  live  people  and  not  the  "ridic¬ 
ulous  kind,”  but  good  models  for  others  to 
pattern  after. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Having  read  of  your  re¬ 
quest  as  to  the  opinion  of  your  readers  of 
“Work  and  Win,”  I  take  great  pleasure 
of  stating  my  opinion.  I  am  a  great  read¬ 
er,  but  no  other  book,  paper  or  library  do 
1  read  with  such  interest  as  “Work  and 
Win,”  and  I  always  feel  sorry  when,  on 
turning  over  the  page,  my  eyes  rest  on 
the  word  "Conclusion,”  and  I  can  hardly 
wait  till  I  can  get  the  next  edition.  I  am 
very  careful  of  each  copy,  as  I  intend  to 
have  them  bound  as  soon  as  Fred  Fear- 
not’s  career  is  ended,  which  I  hope  will  be 
a  great  ways  off  yet.  I  think  Fred  Fear¬ 
not  is  certainly  the  best  sample  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  follow,  as  he  is  an 
honest,  plucky  and  intelligent  young  man, 
which  ought  to  be  the  main  points  of  a 
young  man  or  boy.  As  far  as  Terry  Ol¬ 
cott  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  be  just 
about  the  exact  image  of  Fred,  and  seems 
to  be  greatly  devoted  to  his  sister,  Evelyn, 
who  certainly  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
brightest  and  jolliest  girls  that  ever  wore 
a  petticoat,  and  united  with  Fred  would 
certaiuly  make  a  happy  home  which  could 
not  be  despised  by  anybody.  Hoping  that 
you  will  be  favorably  impressed  by  my 
giving  you  my  truthful  opinion,  I  remain 
your  ever  faithful  reader,  Eugene  Abrecht. 


We  would  advise  all  the  readers  of 
"Work  and  Win”  to  follow  your  example 
in  preserving  the  copies  of  the  book  for 
binding.  They  are  worth  the  trouble  and 
when  in  that  shape  the  whole  series  will 
be  valuable. 

- o  ■  m - 

Maywood,  Ill.,  June  18,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  have  been  reading  your 
charming  books  for  some  time  and  the 
more  I  read  them  the  more  1  like  them 
and  the  more  interesting  they  become.  I 
have  not  read  all  of  them,  but  what  I 
have  read,  1  think  “Fred’s  Double”  su¬ 
perior  to  them  all.  I  hope  you  will  detain 
Fred  as  long  as  possible  in  sailing  upon 
the  sea  of  matrimony,  because  I  think  a 
man's  life  is  a  great  deal  more  interest¬ 
ing  when  he  is  single.  Hoping  "Work  and 
Win”  a  prosperous  future,  I  remain  your 
constant  reader,  Leroy  E.  Malley. 


You  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
characters  in  the  story.  Fred  believes  it 
a  gentleman’s  duty  to  do  his  best  to  en¬ 
tertain  any  young  lady  well  whom  he  is 
thrown  in  contact  with — a  duty  to  the 
sex.  All  young  men  should  follow  his 
example  in  that  respect. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  16,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — 1  am  one  of  your  many 
readers  of  "Work  and  Win”  and  think  it 
th*e  best  library  ever  published.  I  think 
Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  are  two 
fine  young  men.  Evelyn  is  a  very  fine 
young  lady  and  I  wish  the  three  of  them 
would  stay  together.  Like  the  rest  of 
vour  readers,  I  can  hardly  wrait  for  Friday 
to  come  around.  I  think  every  issue  is 
getting  better  all  the  time.  Long  live  Fred 
Fearnot,  Terry  and  Evelyn  Olcott.  Oscar 
B.  Hame. 


Thank  you.  It  is  not  possible  for  Eve¬ 
lyn  to  be  with  her  brother  and  Fred  in  all 
•y.rjeir  adventures.  She  is  a  young  lady  of 
*<e  true  American  type  and  yet  full  of 
Jollity  which  conventionality  cannot  sup- 
fress. 


New  York,  June  19,  1899. 
^flr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — You  asked  in  No.  19  of 
f Work  and  Win”  what  I  thought  of  Fred 
Fearnot.  Terry  Olcott  and  Evelyn.  Well, 
I  think  Fred  is  all  O.  K.  I  did  not  like 
Ferry  in  No.  1  beeau.se  he  wanted  to  fight 
Fr^-d.  Evelyn,  too,  is  all  O.  K.  I  have 
read  "Work  and  Win”  up  to  No.  27.  I 
doo’f  like  Sadie  Stevens.  She  is  too  much 
<4  a  flirt.  Yours  truthfully,  John  Shoe. 


Jeri y  did  not  know  Fred  till  they  met 
*f  Avon,  and  both  being  plucky,  clashed. 
After  that.  Terry  became  his  fast  friend, 
jfedie  14  married  now  and  happy  and  we 

ten  afford  to  forgive  her. 


Springfield,  Ill.,  June  23,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — You  no  doubt  think  this  a 
foolish  message,  but  nevertheless  I  will 
give  you  the  details.  The  first  Fearnot  I 
read  I  must  acknowledge  was  something 
enjoyed.  It  was  No.  7.  I  read  a  few 
more  and  finding  them  likewise  concluded 
to  get  them  from  the  first.  I  have  done 
so.  While  I  have  enjoyed  some  others 
have  too  much  bull  dog  luck,  such  as  No. 
10,  No.  22  and  No.  25.  It  seems  as  if 
every  novel  of  this  kind  the  hero  has  to 
turn  out  detective,  and  I  think  that  spoils 
the  whole  novel.  But  I  must  say,  with 
the  exception  of  three  or  four  where  Fred 
whipped  so  many  alone,  that  I  like  them 
better  than  anything  I  ever  read  of  this 
kiud.  Of  course  I  am  not  trying  to  tell 
you  how  to  do  your  work.  We  have  a 
club  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  I  intro¬ 
duced  this  hook  as  one  cheap  novel  which 
a  lady  could  read  without  being  haunted 
by  detective  stories,  if  you  will  excuse 
this  attempt  of  explanation  and  look  at  it 
as  though  a  person  who  enjoys  something 
of  that  sort.  Yours,  J.  N.  P.,  G27  East 
Adams,  st. 

P.  S. — I  am  speaking  what  I  think  and 
earnestly,  of  course,  I  think  Terry  ought 
to  have  as  much  to  say  as  Fred  and  stand 
in  with  Miss  Hamilton  as  much  as  Fred 
does  with  his  sister,  for  it  seems  as  if  Fred 
is  never  at  home  without  Terry.  Please 
don’t  let  him  do  any  more  detective  work 
than  possible.  One  thing  I  do  like,  when 
a  man  crowds  him  he  shoots  for  keeps, 
but  you  don’t  give  Terry  a  show.  Yours, 
J.  N.  P. 


Thanks  for  your  letter.  Mr.  Standish 
makes  Fred  and  Terry  two  different  types 
of  boys.  Fred  is  always  cool  and  method¬ 
ical,  while  Terry  is  hot-headed  and  some¬ 
times  imprudent,  but  a  splendid  example 
of  a  staunch  friend.  lie  is  developing 
into  Fred’s  equal  in  many  things. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Leroy, 
and  hope  to  keep  you  pleased  with  "Work 
and  Win.”  Other  readers  think  they  like 
"Fred  Double,”  too.  Many  prefer  other 
numbers.  Hope  you  may  continue  to  be 
interested. 


Roddy,  Md.,  June  17,  1899. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — Please  find  enclosed  stamps 
and  coupon  for  which  send  me  the  Dewey 
medal.  If  the  admiral  should  meet  such 
a  boy  as  Fred  Fearnot  he  could  not  help 
being  pleased  with  him.  for  Fred  is  all 
right.  I  would  like  to  see  "Work  aud 
Win”  published  twice  a  week.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Standish  as  being  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  best  weekly  paper  1  ever  read, 
and  I  have  read  a  good  many.  Wishing 
“Work  aud  Win,”  its  characters,  its  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  success  and  happiness, 
I  remain  a  friend  of  all,  Howard  Colli- 
flower. 


You  are  right,  Howard.  The  admiral 
would  recognize  in  Fred  the  very  qualities 
that  have  made  his  own  name  famous  the 
*  world  over. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Mr.  Frank  Tousey — 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  taken  “Work  and 
Wiu”  from  No.  1  and  think  it  all  right 
and  hope  you  will  keep  right  on  with  it. 
It  is  the  best  book  for  young  folks  we  have 
seen  lately.  It  is  full  of  good  common 
sense,  as  well  as  nonsense,  which  makes 
it  all  the  better.  Fred  is  the  only  pebble 
on  the  beach  with  the  girls,  it  seems,  aud 
1  think  he  is  a  rip  snorter.  I  wish  you 
could  leave  the  dude  out  and  let  Fred 
have  the  whole  swing.  Good  luck  to  Fred. 
Yours  respectfully,  E.  M.  Martheis. 


That’s  right.  Fred’s  "good  common 
sense”  has  saved  him  many  a  time,  as  it 
has  saved  others  in  all  ages.  Yes,  the 
girls  like  him.  They  like  all  good,  jolly, 
common  sense  young  men. 


ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY 

•  »  ,  3ST  ±J  •  •  • 

FRED  FEARNOT. 

Dewey  is  Coming  !  F earnot  is  Here  ! 

Wear  pEir  ]y|edal!  Shaw  What  You  pink  of  Pern! 


READ  THIS  UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER. 


Front  Side. 


We  have  had  made  for  us  at  great  ex¬ 
pense  50,000  beautiful  medals,  finished  in 
heavy  gilt,  closely  resembling  gold,  bearing 
a  life-like  portrait  of  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 
on  one  side  and  of  FRED  FEARNOT  on 
the  reverse  side. 

The  medal  is  connected  by  chains  with 
an  oval-shaped  bar  on  which  is  engraved 
the  motto 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  all  read¬ 
ers  to  follow. 

The  medal  is  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar,  and  is  as  neat  and  rich  in  ap¬ 
pearance  as  any  costing  ten  times  its  price. 

The  manufacturers  say  it  will  wear  and 
bold  its  original  color  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 


As  Admiral  Dewey  is  now  on  his  homeward  journey  and  will  soon  be  with  us,  we  think 
every  one  should  show  their  appreciation  of  his  gallant  work  in  some  manner,  and  we  know 
of  no  better  way  than  by  wearing  a  medal  containing  his  portrait,  where  everybody  can  see 
what  your  opinion  is  of 


THE  HERO  OF  MANILA  BAT. 


HERE  IS  OUR  GRAND  OFFER:  i 

In  order  that  every  reader  of  ‘  Work  and  Win”  may  secure  one  or  more  of  these  medal  >, 
we  have  put  the  price  away  below  cost  as  you  will  see  when  you  receive  it.  You  will  find 
on  this  page  a  coupon  Cut  it  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  THREE  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE 
STAMPS,  and  we  will  send  the  medal  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  by  return  mail. 

REMEMBER  !  You  can  secure  as  many 
medals  as  you  want,  but  must  send  ONE  COU¬ 
PON  AND  3  TWO-CENT  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
FOR  EACH  MEDAL.  As  we  have  given  out 
order  for  only  50,000  you  had  better  send  in  at 
once  before  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Addri’S^ 

WORK  AND  WIN, 

24  Union  Square,  New  York 


WORK  AND  WIN  COUPON. 

I  his  Coupon  With  Three  Two-Cent  Postage 
Stamps  is  Good  for  One 

.  .  Dewey  Medal  .  . 


